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Welcome everywhere 


HE careful selection and skilful blending of the 

finest tea leaves— gained from an experience of 
over 100 years—make of Tetley’s a tea that is liked 
and welcomed wherever it is used. 


It has been a pleasure to advertise Tetley’s in a chummy, 
humorous way—in which sugar, tea cups and tea kettle 
have done their “‘animated’’ part. The results have 
been most gratifying—increased poundage, increased 
sales, with many new users of Tetley’s, and increased 
use by those who already delighted in its full flavor. 





N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
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Farming 
Leads All Industries 


in the Use of 
Automobile Trucks 


Over 79,000 auto trucks are owned and operated 
by farmers. The manufacturjng industry stands 
second with 69,000 trucks. 

The Automobile Chamber of Commerce of Chi- 
cago estimates conservatively that there is a mini- 
mum market for 2 million 225 thousand trucks upon 
the farms of this country. 

The truck is essential to modern farm equipment. 
The timely movement of crops, truck garden prod- 
ucts and livestock, is dependent upon it. 

Standard Farm Papers reach a class of farmers 
who need and can amply afford this new means of 
farm transportation to and from the farm. 


The Standard Farm Market 


(Over One Million Farm Homes) 


Wallaces’ Farmer Progressive Farmer 
cp cla Birmin igham, Raleigh, 
The Cet rt oe Steenatiie. Dallas 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1877 Betadlished 1843 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago Pacific Rural Press 
blished 1841 tablished 1870 
neenaineain Farmer The Seu St. Paul 
Established 1880 Established 1882 
The Breeder’s Gazette Hoard’s Dairyman 


Established 1881 Established 1870 










Western Representatives 


StanparD Farm Papers, INc., 
Conway Building, Chicago 





381 Fourth Ave., New York City 





All Standard Farm Papers are members of the A. B. C. 





Eastern Representatives 
Wattace C. Ricnarpson, Inc., 
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Selling the Square Deal 


Back of the Competitive Qualities of Your Product Is Raper for the Firm 
as an Institution 


By Ray Giles 


N extended talk with the 

chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of a certain tire company 
failed to reveal any exclusive talk- 
ing points for his product. A tour 
through the plant revealed ex- 
treme care at every stage of 
manufacture. The tire makers 
were lively and intelligent. Work- 
ing conditions were pleasant. 
Hopefully we pressed on to find 
the elusive “something” that would 
make the selling effort for that 
tire stand out against the efforts 
of competitors. 

Then the chairman made a con- 
fession. As nearly as I can recall, 
his words were about like this: 
“There are no secrets in the tire 
business; there are really no pat- 
ented processes or private formu- 
las. No one has any monopoly on 
the best grade of rubber or the 
best fabrics that are used in mak- 
ing tires. As far as I know, all 
of the methods used by other tire 
companies are known to us, and 
all of the methods used by us are 
no doubt used or known by all the 
rest. 

“The value put into any tire 
leads right back to the intent of 
the manufacturer, and if he wants 
to build a high-priced, high-mile- 
age tire, he does. If he wants *o 
make a moderate- priced, moder- 
ate-mileage tire, he does.” 

This confession was not pe- 
culiar to the tire business. I have 
heard it in many lines. It is made 
repeatedly by manufacturers of 
many products—from shoes to 
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canned foods, and from pianos to 
pencils, 

In cases like these, what is the 
salesman to sell? 

Confining himself to the prod- 
uct, his talk is exactly the same as 
that of his brothers who sell simi- 
lar kinds of merchandise. 

No doubt it is for this reason 
that salesmen for many kinds of 
standardized goods are coming 
more and more to lean on insti- 
tutional salesmanship—“the intent 


of the manufacturer,” if you 
please. 
Institutional salesmanship has 


more aspects than might seem ap- 
parent at first thought. 

The sales manager for one 
manufacturer often wished that 
he might bring prospective cus- 
tomers to see the plant. The 
company was very young—so 
young that its manufacturing re- 
sources were sometimes ques- 
tioned. The product manufac- 
tured was also one which was 
highly standardized. 

In that field manufacturing con- 
ditions were admittedly not very 
high. This manufacturer, how- 
ever, had a strong belief in the 
value of offering his employees 
far better surroundings than those 
to which they had been accus- 
tomed. By this method alone he 
had attracted a much higher grade 
of help. 

As the years passed by, his cus- 
tomers would surely notice the dif- 
ference in the way of uniformly 
high-grade workmanship. Mean- 
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while the salesmen already real- 
ized the difference but could not 
adequately convey it through 
words to the trade. 

One day in a photographic sup- 
ply shop the advertising manager 
ran across a collapsible frame that 
suggested an idea. A few days 
later a photographer, armed with 
a double-eyed camera, might have 
been seen going about the plant 
and making frequent stops. 


CARRIED THE PLANT WITH THEM 


About a week later the advertis- 
ing manager entered the sales 
manager’s office with a small can- 
vas case. “Here,” he said, “is 
the solution to the problem of get- 
ting over to the trade our way of 
doing business.” Opening the case 
he took out the collapsible frame, 
extended it, and passed it over to 
the sales manager. In the end of 
the frame he placed a stereopti- 
con view of one of their important 
manufacturing processes in a cor- 
ner of the plant that showed ex- 
cellent working conditions and a 
good type of workman on the job. 

One after another he produced 
other photographs of different 
manufacturing operations and 
parts of the plant. The stereopti- 
con views gave size and roundness 
impossible in ordinary photo- 
graphs. They also focused the at- 
tention more directly on the sub- 


je 


ct. 
While the extreme novelty of 


the presentation made _ these 
photographs good for but one 
showing among each salesman’s 
trade, a dozen sets were ordered 
and passed from one salesman to 
another. The unusualness of the 
idea produced at first some laughs, 
but the little journey to the plant 
was instrumental, as words had 
not been, in securing from the 
trade a new respect for “the intent 
of the manufacturer”’—and the 
“institution” behind the goods. 
For manufacturers who may 
have a similar problem but do not 
care to deal with it so extensively, 
books of large photographs have 
been found in some cases effective. 
Where customers run up into 
large numbers booklets of “insti- 
tutional” photographs may be sent 


through the mails to serve the 
same purpose. 

The unusual labor and raw ma- 
terials problems which began with 
the war and have not yet ended, 
forced one manufacturer of five 
different classes of goods to make 
almost constant revisions in the 
prices, character and design of 
his merchandise. In this field the 
salesmen have always been in the 
habit of using definite selling 
points in their talks. 

The period of changes promised 
to extend over so many months 
and in so many directions, that 
this manufacturer early called his 
salesmen together to discuss ways 
and means. The salesmen wanted 
to know definitely just what the 
changes would be. The manufac- 
turer outlined in a general way 
problems he was forced to meet, 
but was not able to be very spe- 
cific. As the discussion proceeded, 
the atmosphere got rather blue. 
The manufacturer finally said, 
“All I can promise is this: We 
have always given good value for 
the money, our resources are large 
as compared to others in our line, 
we have never lagged behind them 
in our offerings, and I do not ex- 
pect that we are going to do so 
now. The pubiic has confidence 
in us to an unusual degree, and I 
think that anything we may offer 
them in the future will be entitled 
to that same confidence. I am 
afraid that is all I can say just 
now.” 

A studious-looking chap who 
was present remarked thought- 
fully, “And that is exactly the 
basis on which I am going to sell. 
We can’t promise to maintain 
either prices or delivery on cer- 
tain grades, but we have always 
given the trade a square deal, and 
I think we can remind them of it 
now to our advantage.” 

From this point a sincere and 
direct selling talk was developed 
in which the salesman laid all the 
cards on the table in such a way 
that the trade could not help but 
be impressed. 

Again “the intent of the manu- 
facturer” had produced an “insti- 
tutional” selling talk which is 
carrying that house calmly 
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through a difficult period of re- 
adjustment. 

Many of the salesmen for a 
nationally famous house in New 
England have developed their sell- 
ing talk almost entirely around the 
personality of the head of that 
business. To the eye their goods 
are no different from other high- 
grade merchandise of the same 
kind, but when the salesmen meet 
the president—as they always do 
when first employed, and at fre- 
quent intervals afterwards—his 
earnestness, enthusiasm and thor- 
ough grasp of his business are so 
naturally impressed on them that 
if they are at all responsive they 
are apt to become hero wor- 
shippers. 

As a result, their selling talk is 
largely spotted with such remarks 
as “Well, you know if Mr. W. 
doesn’t make them to sell at that 
price, he knows that quality goods 
must be sold for more money.” 

A retailer may debate easily 
enough on material points of dif- 
ference, but an argument based 
on “Mr. W.” is practically unan- 
swerable, particularly as in this 
case he knows that Mr. W. is in 
truth a greatly respected figure in 
his field. 

Other personalities besides the 
head of the business are often 
useful in institutional salesman- 
ship. One New York concern 
has a statistical expert who fur- 
nishes the salesmen with informa- 
tion of unusual help to retailers 
who want guides in determining 
their possible market. The sales- 
men in using this, nearly always 
play up the man behind the fig- 
ures. His methods are of such 
material interest that the sales- 
man, consciously or unconsciously, 
realizes the value of injecting an 
explanation of them into his talk 


when presenting the statistics 

themselves. 

INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING HELPS 
SALESMAN 


I have known salesmen whose 
talk was largely built around the 
designer, the engineer, or certain 
groups of workmen or some other 
person, who, because of a peculiar 
history, had unusual qualifications 
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for his work, and showed that 
“the intent of the manufacturer” 
was to produce only the highest 
grade of merchandise. 

The salesmen for one company 
were chronic reporters of sales 
lost because of high prices. The 
manufacturer in the course of his 
development, as in advertising, 
finally began to do institutional 
advertising. The company history 
as displayed in this advertising 
was unusually rich in accomplish- 
ment. Most of these accomplish- 
ments were new to salesmen who 
had been immersed mostly in the 
product itself. As each fresh in- 
stitutional advertisement came out 
in print, more and more salesmen 
began to get their talk away from 
comparative prices and compara- 
tive merits, and onto a broad plat- 
form of “the intent of the manu- 
facturer”—and his accomplish- 
ments. 

Calmer and rather cocky, the 
new confidence of the salesmen 
enabled them to dismiss the price 
question with comparative ease 
and devote the time to talking 
quality. 

Another institutional advertis- 
ing campaign showed the manu- 
facturer’s salesmen that they had 
never properly presented their 
employers. This manufacturer 
has a branch house system, each 
branch having its own salesmen. 
In the field in which it operates, 
small local companies are com- 
mon. 

When institutional advertising 
was commenced the salesmen were 
given advance proofs. Displaying 
these to the trade, the dealers fre- 
quently remarked, “Why, I never 
knew you were that kind of a 
company.” 

Result : 
the “institution,” 
with it. 

As long as business is done 
there will always be the dealer 
who likes to place his order with 
one of the biggest houses in its 
line. The salesman who over- 
looks this fact may be throwing 
away a real asset. 

There is also the salesman who. 
like employees of every ofher 
class, is glad to have interesting 


Increased respect for 
and all that goes 
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Check Up With 
Other Advertisers 


And let them tell you why they 
regularly use 


Needlecraft Magazine 


You will learn 


That they consider that the 
nature of the market represented 
by Needlecraft’s million paid-in- 
advance subscribers makes it 
too important to neglect. 


That the response, both in 
volume and in quality, which 
the columns of the magazine 
bring them from this market 
justify this opinion. 


Our circulation grows constantly because 
‘one woman tells another.” 


Our advertising volume grows constantly 
because ‘‘one advertiser tells another.” 
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facts to hand out to others about 
the progressiveness or size of the 
company for which he works. 
One force of salesmen who talk 
“house” and “the intent of the 
manufacturer” more freely than 
usual, have been carefully culti- 
vated from this angle through fre- 
quent letters from their employers 
on new and interesting equipment 
in the factory, new methods and 
new solutions to manufacturing 
problems. All of these the sales- 
man likes to use, as it has often a 
distinct effect on the buyer. 

Where the house spirit is high 
a service pin is often valuable in 
reminding the lonesome traveler 
in the provinces that he is work- 
ing for a fine, big concern, and 
thus the service pin may play a 
distinct part in building up his 
inclination to use “institutional” 
salesmanship. 

One of the most far-sighted ex- 
amples of exhibiting “the intent of 
the manufacturer” came to me 
through a _ recent conversation 
with a salesman. He was dis- 


tinctly higher in grade than the 


usual salesman in his line. He 
sold a class of goods where the 
personal service of the salesman 
is an important factor. I re- 
marked that he had enabled me to 
choose the right kind of goods 
for my particular use, better than 
any other salesman that I had 
ever met in his field. 

He laughed—a bit proudly, too. 
“Well,” he replied, “when our 
company wants salesmen it adver- 
tises for men capable of acting as 
branch managers. Then we are 
hired at branch managers’ salaries, 
and put onto regular selling jobs. 
The ‘old man’ says that the im- 
pression the trade gets of his 
house comes so largely through 
the ability and personality of his 
salesmen, that he believes it worth 
while to hire men of branch man- 
ager calibre in order to convey to 
the customer the higher plane on 
which he is trying to do business.” 

In this case the manufacturer 
has not only produced a superior 
product, but evidently considered 
that “the intent of the manufac- 
turer” should extend to the selec- 
tion of salesmen as well. 


Business Papers and Agency 
Commission 


The publishers of Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, Dry Goods Reporter, Dry Goods- 
man, and Pacific Coast Merchant have 
agreed to pay an agency commission 
of yo i cent on all orders that have 
‘=f. placed since January 19. 

Among the reasons for this decision 
ar, , Gliese state: 

here is a feeling that business 
oe should no longer stand outside 
the accepted order of things by quoting 
net rather than gross rates, thereby 
complicating the quotations and bills of 
the agent and his client. : 

(2) The increasing apongeiation by 
all advertising men of the buying and 
selling power of the wholesalers and 
the retailers. 

Advertising agencies, pleased with 
this decision, feel that it is only a 
question of time until the great ma- 
jority of the business publications 
make a like decision. 

These agencies believe that this atti- 
tude of the business publication will 
make possible greater co-operation, es- 
pecially in research work. 


The Dry Goods Economist on Jan- 
uary 26 gave a luncheon at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, to representa- 
tives of New York advertising agencies, 
at which time the paper’s new policy re- 
garding the payment of commissions was 
explained. 


“Sun” and “New York Her- 
ald” to Be Combined 


Beginning with the issue of Sunday, 
February 1, the New York Sun and the 
New York Herald will be combined in 
one newspaper, according to the an- 
nouncement of Frank A. Munsey, own. 
er of the Sun and recent purchaser of 
the Herald. The title of the amalga- 
mated newspaper will be The Sun and 
New York Herald. 

Mr. Munsey, in his statement, said 
he had hoped the Herald might “wisely 
be continued as an independent entity. 

. But pride has no place in econom- 
ics. To have continued the Herald as 
an independent entity would have been 
in opposition to all the laws of econom- 
ics, all the laws of sound business.” 

The Herald makes the second New 
York morning newspaper that the Sun 
has absorbed in the last three and a half 
years, it having previously consolidated 
the New York Press with itself. 


F. H. Hahn With “Printers’ 


Ink” 


Frederic H. Hahn, recently dis 
charged from the United States Naval 
Air Service with the rank of liew- 
tenant, has been made a member of 
the advertising department of Print- 
ers’ Ink. Mr. Hahn’s father, William 
E. Hahn, was at one time comptroller 
of the Curtis Publishing Company, ~ 
Philadelphia. 
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daily Standard Union 





carried halt a million 
lines more. “Dry 
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Where Advertising Saves 
Salesmen’s Work 


Ingersoll Watch Co. 


Doubles Sales in Some Territories by Closer Co- 


ordination 


ILLIAM H. INGERSOLL, 

who is in charge of the ad- 
vertising for the Ingersoll Watch 
Company, made a recent address 
to the advertising council of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
in which he discussed the adver- 
tising and selling policies of his 
company. His problem, he said, 
was to see if he could make a 
place for the sale of two watches 
instead of one. 

“In looking over the United 
States,” he said, “and counting the 
number of people in it and count- 
ing the number of watches sold 
per thousand, we could formerly 
observe discrepancies. Perhaps in 
Ohio the people will buy so many 
per thousand of population, while 
in Indiana, Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania they might buy only one- 
half or two-thirds as many per 
thousand. In using the figures 
and studying the causes, we were 
led to believe that a large part of 
the reason lay in the way our 
salesmen worked. 

“This thing started in my mind 
several years ago and has been 
developing ever since. In earlier 
days the salesman was given a 
sample case and a price list; he 
was told what the boundaries of 
his territory were and he was ex- 
pected to do the rest. We noticed 
that if the salesman did not make 
good he was replaced with another 
one. In the territories where the 
salesman had been changed most 
often the business was the worst. 
The development of sales per 
thousand of population was the 
slowest there, and there was a 
great discrepancy in the oppor- 
tunity the salesmen had. One 
salesman had, sometimes, a couple 
of million people in a territory, 
and the other one seemed to be 
chopped out by square miles in- 
stead. of possibilities of sales. An- 
other salesman might have only 


two-thirds of the people in his = 


territory and yet we expected him 
to do the same amount of business. 

“That resulted in the rearrange- 
ment of territory and in splitting 
it up into so many units. Gener- 
ally speaking, notwithstanding the 
discrepancy in the number of peo- 
ple in the territory, it did not 
seem to make so much difference. 
There was some difference, but 
nothing like a proportionate differ- 
ence between the volume of busi- 
ness done by the little man as 
compared to the big fellow. That 
made us consider the amount of 
work being done in a territory. 
Give a man a few people to sell 
to and he would sell to more of 
them. 

“So that brought us to the con- 
clusion that there were a great 
many places we could not success- 
fully send salesmen to, because 
they were too little. Or, if the 
men could go, they could only go 
once a year. The salesman rout- 
ing himself generally took the 
good hotels and the good trans- 
portation system, and that led us 
to think that perhaps our adver- 
tising ought to help out the sales- 
men more. In other words, we 
were too lopsided. Although we 
were advertising to the public in 
the national periodicals, as we still 
do and as I believe we always 
shall, there was too much territory 
in which we were not taking full 
advantage of the advertising. 


SUPPLEMENTING THE SALESMEN’S 
WORK 


“The next thing to do was to 
arrange the routes very carefully 
for each man, to recognize that 
there were certain places that he 
could not sell more than twenty- 
five or thirty dollars worth to a 
year, and to send him there once 
and get a very careful report on 
the situation. Thereafter we de- 
cided to use the mails in ordinary 
circularizing and, getting it down 
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There is nothing plaintive 
about the voice of the 
Poster. 





It speaks right out in the 
open and it says what it 
means in a way that every- 
one can understand. 


Nordhem Service brings 
to you every bit of the 
Poster’s power together with 
a complete and satisfactory 
service. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 


Rester Advertising in the United States and Canada ¥ 
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finer still, in classifying the deal- 
ers according to the reports and 
having circular and paragraph 
letters and that sort of thing sent 
out; so that the advertising began 
to be used to piece out the work 
of the man, to save labor, to do by 
automatic machinery what it 
would be too expensive and slow 
and painful for the salesman to 


oO. 

“We found that the scheme 
worked. The business per thou- 
sand of population could be 
greatly raised. Take, for example, 
certain districts in Ohio. A man 
had six units at one time and we 
said, ‘Here, let’s split this right in 
two and we will make two men 
work on the same number of 
people, but we will help them out 
with some of this trade advertis- 
ing.” Whereas the volume of the 
whole six territories had been 
about $47,000 one year, the follow- 
ing year with the two men at 
work, one of those halves pro- 
duced $53,000 and the other 
$57,000. In other words, the same 
number of people bought $110,000 
worth instead of $47,000. Then 
we further divided that, reduced 
it to two-thirds, and still we can 
get, according to each man, just 
the same amount of business, or 
approximately the same, that a 
salesman got out of the larger 
territory before. By putting in 
more men we can increase the 
total volume of sales in the ter- 
ritory. 

“Now it seems to me that the 
perfection of that little scheme 
has been approximated in the last 
couple of years. It was crude, of 
course, as I have described to you, 
in the beginning, but since then 
all the work of making the routes 
and getting the salesmen’s work 
co-ordinated with the advertising 
has been carried out to the. extent 
that even the number of papers 
circulated by each medium that 
we use in each territory is ap- 
proximately known. Some maga- 
zines can furnish us the number 


of copies of their paper going into 
each territory and we can some- 
times get that subdivided so we 
know how much circulation is in 
cities. of 100,000 or mare, 50,000, 


INK 


25,000, 10,00, 5,000 and on down to 
200 population. 


ENCOURAGING THE DEALER TO AD- 
VERTISE 


“Taking the farm papers, if we 
find in a certain territory that our 
business is all coming from the 
top layer of large towns, we can 
see that the advertising we need 
is in the agricultural, small town 
and the local newspapers. We can 
often get the dealer to use these 
by furnishing him helps and some- 
times standing part of the costs. 
But the classification of the popu- 
lation according to size of towns 
and according to the small dis- 
tricts that they are in, enables us 
to do what before made our ad- 
vertising relatively a gamble. 

“If business was off in a sec- 
tion, we couldn’t connect it with 
the lack of advertising there. We 
could not make up our minds to 
do a certain amount of advertis- 
ing in a certain district and then 
send the men there prepared to 
work in a certain way; so that in 
January, February and March, the 
winter months, they could work 
in the larger towns as they do 
now, where the general magazines 
circulate. Formerly they couldn’t 
work in the country districts, but 
now they work with automobiles 
in the time from April to Novem- 
ber. Now they cam work in the 
little towns. They can cultivate 
the crossroads stores and get to 
the very smallest localities. 

“It is like playing baseball. To- 
day the thing can be operated so 
that you can bat out the fly and 
have a man under it, whereas ac- 
cording to the way we operated it 
up to a few years ago, we sent the 
balls out in one direction and sent 
the men out in any direction. re- 
gardless of the way the publicity 
was going. , 

“It seems to me by working 
closer and getting a more exact 
knowledge of what we are doing, 
finding out what is producing 
good results, we advertising men 
can do much to make this an in- 
strument of precision—something 
that will reduce the costs of dis- 
tribution by substituting advertis- 
ing for salesmen where possible.” 
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Motor iets 


and 


The Fruit Grower 


Long hauls from orchard to train and 
frequent trips to market, make the motor 
truck a necessity to the fruit grower. 


17,701 Lines of Motor Truck 
Advertising 


were run in the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER from January to December, 
1919. These figures show that adver- 
tisers of trucks are realizing the great 
possibilities in the fruit growing field. 


This national medium covers the field 
thoroughly. Because it deals exclusively 
with his industry and is edited by men 
in whose advice and suggestions he has 
the greatest confidence, the fruit grower 
reads it from cover to cover. Your 
message to him will carry added weight. 
and prestige appearing in its pages. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit Journal of America 
G d mi irculation, 200,000 monthly 





SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
jJ. E. FORD, Advertising Manager 
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| Weston and 
Collier’s 


The Weston Elec- 
trical Instrument Co. 
has-chosen Collier’s 
as the backbone of 
its 1920 advertising 


campaign in general 


publications. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. WitviaMs, Advertising Manager 
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The NEWS Presents a Distinctive Auto- 
mobile Show Advantage 


HE “1920” Automobile Show, opening in Baltimore, February 3rd, promises 
to be bigger and better than ever before and an unprecedented automobile 


advertising event. Many manufacturers are covering this tremendously potential 
automobile field through the medium of the Baltimore NEWS, for, in addition ‘to 
its big circulation oe remarkable pulling power, the NEWS offers distinctively 
NEWS advantages. 
@ The Automobile Show Number of the NEWS will be published February 3rd— 
the day the Show opens, consequently the message of the manufacturer and dealer 
will be fresh in the minds of the thousands attending the Show, either the opening 
day or the next day or the day after. 
@ The NEWS, furthermore, presents an advantage not offered elsewhere in Balti- 
more, and in but few cities of the United States. It reproduces its entire Show 
Number in one-fourth size booklet form. The above miniature illustration of last 
year’s book givesan idea of thereproduction. This book being handy and compact 
is given away by all dealers at the Show as a souvenir, and has a life for weeks, if 
not months, after the Show, affording manufacturers and dealers the advantage 
of thousands of additional semi-permanent circulation. 
@ For more business in Baltimore—automobile or 
otherwise—concentrate in 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 
DAN A. CARROLL . EB. 
ee — x oa. 
— oy ding l, ] A Wath irst Nat 


Advertising Manager - 
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Emblem of Advertising Agency 
Obtains Federal Credentials 


Barred as a Trade-Mark, Emblem of Agency Gains a Favorable Hearing 
at Copyright Office 


Special Washington Correspondence 
NE of the best known em- 
blems in the field of adver- 

tising service—the representation 
of a primitive hewer of. stone, 
chiseling the words “Truth Well 
Told”—has lately been authenti- 
cated at Washington by the is- 
suance of a formal Federal cre- 
dential that goes as far as any 
such document can in testimony to 
the right of possession and ex- 
clusive use. The incident, seem- 
ingly a mere matter of routine in 
the enrollment of business badges, 
is in reality of the utmost signifi- 
cance to advertising agencies and 
all the varied interests in the ad- 
vertising field that sell brain 
power rather than the commodi- 
ties that have the customary 
physical attributes of merchan- 
dise. 

The admission of the “Truth 
Well Told” emblem of the H. 
K. McCann Company puts an end, 
seemingly, to one of the strangest 
anomalies of the business world. 
Up to this time, we have had 
the spectacle of the advertising 
agencies of the United States 
creating as well as popularizing 
a goodly share of the trade-marks 
in use by American manufacturers 
and merchants, but unable to se- 
cure for their own emblems the 
Federal sanction and protection 
which they have so freely invoked 
for clients. Many an advertising 
agency or kindred interest has 
had its seal or symbol but the be- 
holder has missed the significant 
appendage “Registered, U. S. 
Patent Office.” 

This has all come about because 
the arbiters at the United States 
Patent Office, backed up by the 
Federal courts, have repeatedly 
ruled that the United States trade- 
mark statutes are designed to en- 
able the registration for “traders” 
of marks designed to identify ar- 
ticles of commerce. And adver- 


tising agencies, broadly speaking, 
1 


have not been accounted eligible 
to classification as “traders” nor 
has what they offer for sale been 
construed to be an article of com- 
merce. The hard-hearted officials 
at the Patent Office have, in short, 
taken the stand that the commerce 
with which trade-marks have to 
do is commerce in the literal sense 
of buying and selling physical 
wares and that however valuable 
or salable “service” may be it is 
not goods nor capable of being 
tagged and marked by a sign of 
origin. 

OTHER CLASSES OF BUSINESS THAT 

HAVE FAILED TO REGISTER 


Advertising agencies have not 
been alone in this exclusion. 
Banks and trust companies have 
repeatedly made futile attempts to 
persuade the United States Com- 
missioner of Patents to overrule 
his subordinate, the Examiner of 
Trade-Marks and admit to regis- 
tration bank-marks or money- 
marks, as they are sometimes 
designated. Similarly, shippers, 
forwarders, brokers, commission 
houses and all manner of con- 
cerns not engaged in manufac- 
turing lines have not accepted 
without protest the disposition at 
the Patent Office to cast them 
into outer darkness. In some in- 
stances would-be registrants, dis- 
appointed in the first instance, 
have undertaken to secure some 
measure of protection by register- 
ing a trade-mark (under Class 38, 
comprising “Prints and Publica- 
tions”) for use on house-organs, 
booklets, circulars, pamphlets and 
posters. However, whatever rec- 
ognition has been gained in this 
quarter has usually been far short 
of what was desired. 

‘After being thus balked from 
time out of mind, the owners 
of valuable private identification 
marks now have the way pointed 
to an alternative haven of protec- 
tion by the acceptance at Wash- 
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ington of “Truth Well Told” as 
a keynote of advertising effort. 
Here, let it be emphasized, how- 
ever, that the triumph of this ad- 
vertising coat-of-arms does not 
mean that there has been any 
manifestation of mercy at the 
Patent Office. The gate-keepers 
there continue to turn aside serv- 
ice symbols just as they have 
heretofore. But the United States 
Copyright Office has been per- 
suaded to provide a substitute for 
the certificate denied at the Patent 
Office. 


A COPYRIGHT, WHEN TRADE-MARK 
REGISTRATION FAILS 


Arthur Middleton, the per- 
sistent specialist who put over 
“Truth Well Told,” deserves 
credit for blazing the new trail. 
Thwarted at the Trade-Mark di- 
vision, as has been the common lot 
of advertising folk who have 
sought to gain merchandise status 
for copy writing and market 
analysis, etc., he turned to the 
Copyright Office. Here his plain- 


tive lay was to the effect that 


since the Constitution clearly 
states that authors and inventors 
are entitled to protection for their 
products and inasmuch as protec- 
tion was denied at the Patent 
Office for a class of marks that 
have in many instances become 
very valuable, there was clearly 
an obligation upon the copyright 
officials to. afford satisfaction. 

Argument on the issue was pro- 
longed but, to make a long story 
short, it may be recounted that 
eventually our agitator won his 
point. Having thus pried open the 
door to a Federal fortress he has 
hastened to follow up his initial 
advantage by enrolling other 
marks that had been similarly 
discriminated against in the past. 
Illustrative of the marks that have 
been enrolled in consequence of 
this precedent there may be cited 
a design representative of the two 
hemispheres and an ocean steamer 
plying between, with the slogan 
“We Ship Anywhere.” The owner 
of this last-mentioned mark had 
been trying for years,. it may be 
added, to find an opening of some 
sort for his insignia in the machin- 


ery of Governmental enrollment. 

Advertising interests that take 
the position that the Copyright 
Office is the logical depository for 
identification marks that do not 
square with the narrow interpre- 
tation that requires literal trade 
use, insist that the copyright offi- 
cials are not stretching a point in 
their current rulings. To be 
sure, the United States statutes 
and various Federal regulations 
have stipulated that no prints or 
labels designed for use on any 
article of manufacture, other than 
those connected with the fine arts, 
shall be received at the Library of 
Congress, and that all protectable 
matter that pertains to trade must 
be entered at the Patent Office, 
but this distinction is held to be 
not inconsistent with a leniency 
which admits the emblems of ad- 
vertising agencies to the copyright 
classification “prints and pictorial 
illustrations.” It is conceivable 
that some of the emblems in use 
by advertising agencies and kin- 
dred corporations which do not 
rise above the distinctive decora- 
tive stature of the average mono- 
gram or grouping of initials may 
be challenged at the Copyright 
Office on the score of that “ar- 
tistic quality” which is a requisite 
of admission, but this attribute 
seems to have been conceded to 
the “Truth Well. Told” and “We 
Ship Everywhere” marks. 

Whether copyright entry, such 
as has been won for the tokens of 
individuality in advertising serv- 
ice, will answer all the purposes 
of trade-mark registration re- 
mains to be seen. At least the one 
serves equally with the other to 
make Uncle Sam bear witness to 
a date of adoption. More impor- 
tant, it has already been demon- 
strated by the owners of the 
“Truth Well Told” advertising 
mark that copyright entry serves 
as effectually as the more familiar 
form of trade-mark certification 
to win protection in the various 
foreign countries that require that 
an identification mark shall have 
been formally approved by the 
Government in the country of 
origin before it can be acknowl- 
edged by alien authority. 
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Army Starts Its Intensive 
Campaign 


School Children’s Interest Secured to Help Get Nation-Wide Attention 
to Recruiting Effort 


HE Army’s paid ‘advertising 

campaign has started. The 
value of this campaign (the cam- 
paign was described in PrinTERs’ 
INK of January 8) measured in 
terms of recruits, will determine 
whether the Army will definitely 
adopt paid advertising as part of its 
committed recruiting programme. 

In this initial test advertising 
has every outward chance of suc- 
cess. 

An official order of the Secre- 
tary of War subordinates all ac- 
tivities of the Army to recruiting 
work during the period of the 
campaign. The writing and the 
placing of the paid advertising is 
in the hands of 117 advertising 
agencies, acting co - operatively 
through the Advertising Agencies 


Corporation. 

This co-operative organization 
has notified the recruiting officers, 
after furnishing them with a list 
of the names and addresses of the 


117 agencies, that “if any recruit- 
ing officer has an advertising plan 
of his own, wants an introduction 
to the publishers, editors, leading 
citizens, etc., of his sub-station 
cities, he has only to single out 
the agency nearest him, get into 
communication and secure any ad- 
vice or help that he may require.” 
_ The general plan of action calls 
for concentrated effort directed on 
some particular city for one week. 
The permanent recruiting force in 
that city will be augmented by 
caNvassers, press representatives 
and public speakers, Advance an- 
nouncements of the “drive” will 
be made. During that week a 
page and a half page of paid ad- 
vertising will appear in all of the 
English newspapers of that city. 

When the week’s campaign has 
been finished the permanent re- 
cruiting force will be left to itself 
and two more half page adver- 
tisements, one each week, will ap- 
pear in the newspapers, 


The selling point of the cam- 
paign will be: “The new, demo- 
cratic peace time Army, with its 
vocational training schools offer- 
ing the chance to the average man 
to better his station in life.” 

It is this selling point that the 
posters, display cards and pasters 
which will receive wide distribu- 
tion, attempt to symbolize. 

To this original plan has since 
been added an idea worked out 
by Colonel J. T. Conrad, Major 
S. A. Greenwell, of the recruiting 
publicity service, and T. G. Ster- 
rett, recently discharged from the 
Marine Corps with the rank of 
major, and now the representative 
of the associated advertising 
agencies in the campaign. 

This idea will probably gain 
the whole-hearted support of the 
entire nation for the campaign. 
It asks for a contest which aims 
to bring the Army directly to the 
attention of every child in the 
grammar and high schools of the 
country. 

This plan has obtained the sanc- 
tion of the War Department, On 
February 20 in every schoolroom, 
public, private, sectarian,and non- 
sectarian, essays will be written 
on “What are the benefits of an 
enlistment in the United States 
Army ?” 

“Each school will be the judge 
of its own product. The prin- 
cipal of each school will. appoint 
a board of three members, to pass 
on the essays written in his school. 
The board will select one as the 
best and forward it not later than 
February 27, 1920, to the Army 
recruiting station nearest his 
school. 

*“The district recruiting officer 
(the recruiting service of the 
United States Army is divided 
into fifty-six geographical dis- 
tricts) will appoint a board of 
three members to pass upon the 
essays submitted by the schools 
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of his district. From these the 
board will select one as the dis- 
trict entry and will forward it on 
to Washington, where it will be 
passed upon by Secretary Baker 
and Generals Pershing and March. 

“On May 5 the winners of the 
Army prizes, accompanied by 
parents or guardians (railroad 
fares and all expenses paid to 
Washington and return for both 
winner and parents), will be pre- 
sented with medals by Secretary 
Baker himself. 

“A gold medal, suitably en- 
graved, will be given to the winner 
of the first prize, a silver medal 
to the winner of the second prize, 
and a bronze medal to the winner 
of the third prize. 

“The newspaper, ‘Come Back,’ 
the official organ of the Walter 
Reed Hospital in Washington, 
asked permission to purchase the 
prizes. This permission was 
granted and the school children 
are really competing for prizes 
that were provided by maimed and 
injured soldiers now at Walter 
Reed Hospital.” 

This was the original plan, and 
it still stands. But from it have 
come many ramifications. When 
newspapers in different cities be- 
came aware of the plan they 
sought to obtain the permission of 
the Government for the giving of 
prizes for the best essays written 
in their cities. Private citizens, 
municipalities, townships and vil- 
lages have asked the Army to al- 
low them to give prizes under 
certain conditions. 

The demand for participation in 
the giving of prizes has been so 
widespread, and the possibilities 
for the promotion of good will for 
the Army in having great num- 
bers of essays printed in news- 
papers loom so large that Secre- 
tary of War Baker has sanctioned 
this tie-up. 

Every Army recruiting station 
now stands ready to give news- 
paper editors for transmittal by 
them to the school children of 
America literature pertaining to 
the contest and information re- 
garding the new peace time Army. 

As a result of this authorization 
which enables the newspapers 


among other institutions, and pri- 
vate citizens, to share in this 
work, the United States will wit- 
ness a contest which in the num- 
ber of prizes offered, no strings 
attached, has perhaps never been 
approached. 


Orange Judd Dines H. C. 


Jackson 
H. C. Jackson, whose ongotatment as 
advertising manager of th A. Strout 
Farm Agency, ew York, was an- 
nounced in Printers’ Inx last week, 
was given a farewell dinner by_his 
business associates in the Orange Judd 
organization when he left Chicago: 
Among those present were Arthur C, 
Haubold, presi = of the Cnn e Ing 
Farmer; rer Draper and Wm: 
Springer, BG. of salesmen. Me 
Springer read an original poem ad 
dressed to Mr. Jackson. 


Changes on “Leslie’s” Staff 

The resignations have just been an- 
nounced of T. McIlroy, advertising 
manager of Leslie’s, and P. F. Buckley, 
who has been Western manager of the 
publication. 

Mr. Mcllroy will be succeeded as 
advertising manager by Frank L. E, 
Gauss, who has been assistant to the 
president. Mr. Buckley will be suc: 
ceeded by Robert H. Flaherty, at pres 
8 member of the Western office 
staff. 


W. W. Wachtel, Advertising 


Head, Loose-Wiles Co. 

W. W. Wachtel has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company, bakers of Sunshine 
Biscuits. Mr. Wachtel started with the 
company ten years ago and advanced 
through various positions until 1916, 
when he became identified with the ad- 
Yortising department. The central of- 
fice of the “Loose. Wiles organization is 
at Kansas City. 


New Members of Advertising 
Firm 
The firm of Benson, 


Gamble and 
Slaten, Chicago, advertising agency, 
now consists of John Benson, Fre 

Slaten, T. Seward Gamble, Francis H. 
Marling and Burnham McLeary. Mr. 
McLeary was formerly a member of 
the editorial staff of Printers’ Inx. 


Bertsch & Cooper Succeed 
Perley, Bertsch & 
per 
Myron C. Perley has retired from 
Perley, Bertsch & Cooper, Chicago, to 
become a director in the Wm. H. Ran- 
kin Company. Bertsch & Cooper is the 
new name of the firm. 
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REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH EXHIBITED 
AT POOR RICHARD DINNER 


Considerable interest was manifested by guests at the 
Annual Dinner of the Poor Richard Club of Philadel- 
phia in the famous original composite photograph of the 
illustrated phrase of Philadelphia’s dominant newspaper, 
“In Philadelphia Nearly Everybody Reads The Bulletin,” 
which was exhibited in the Banqueting Hall of the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel. 
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agency land a bio account 


WO New York agencies were leading in the 
competition for the big account of a business 
which has its root in the technical field. 

While each had considerable experience with tech- 
nical accounts, neither knew, nor pretended to 
know, this particular market. Even the manufac- 
turers had no real sales data on this particular 
field. 


The K. L. M. Agency* proceeded, in the orthodox 
way, to estimate the situation as well as possible 
and, based on that estimate, to send out its research 
men to dig technical data out of a field as broad 
as the practice of engineering, trusting to their 
skill as investigators to offset their lack of en- 
gineering knowledge. Hundreds of dollars and 
weeks of valuable time were spent to collect and 
collate these “facts” and to present a brief which, 
considering the difficulties encountered, was a 
masterpiece. 


The X. Y. Z. Agency remembered that great fund 
of engineering data accumulated by the eleven 
McGraw-Hill technical journals, and turned first 
to the. McGraw-Hill “Advertising Counselors’ 
Staff.” 

*Although this is a true story, the McGraw-Hill rule of 


keeping absolutely confidential the services it renders agen- 
cies necessitates concealing identities. 
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This staff prepared from its intimate knowledge 
of conditions in the technical market and from 
basic data already on file, a general summary of 
the situation. It directed the agency’s research man 
in a brief and wasteless field investigation. Through 
the American Machinist it located an entirely new 
field for the product. The Electric Railway Journal 
secured accurate data on the possible demand in 
that industry which would have taken months to 
collect independently. A Power editor was able 
to get answers to vital questions regarding the 
‘product as applied to power plants. The Research 
Department had already on file a field survey of 
the mining industry which supplied an essential 
background. All these facts and scores of others, 
the Advertising Counselors’ Staff—engineers who 
know advertising—interpreted and compiled into 
a brief which formed the real basis of the X. Y. Z. 
Agency’s successful solicitation. 


Helps Aofoel them,too 


Of course the McGraw-Hill contact with an ac- 
count does not end there. Whereas an agency may 
have one or two»men on technical copy, the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Service Department has 40 copy men 
and 27 artists and layout men, all specializing on 
appeals to engineers and engineering executives— 
many of them are trained engineers themselves, Co- 
operating with agency men to utilize the constant 
flow of new data and selling advice through the 
Advertising Counselors’ Staff, these men are turn- 
ing out advertisements and merchandising plans so 
directly suited to the engineering market as to ald in 
great measure the continued control of many valu- 
able accounts by the agencies wise enough to tap 
the McGraw-Hill resources. 


The ll Mc Graw — Hill 


ye Technical Journals 


American Machinist 
Electrical World 
Electrical Merchandising 


Journal of Electricity P 
Electric Beltway oy McGraw-Hill Co., Inc. 
ngenieria Internaciona ; 

Bagineoring Mows- Roost ; .« Tenth Ave., at 36th St. 
Engineering an ning Journa 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering New York 
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HOBBIES 


“Baseball fan” —‘“golf bug” —‘‘likes 
books”—every good salesman cata- 
logues his prospects as a short-cut 
to common ground. 


If he lives in Chicago this line can 
be added with almost unfailing ac- 
curacy — 


“Reads The Chicago Daily News’ 


for seven out of every nine English 
reading adults in Chicago read The 
Daily News. 


With a circulation of nearly 400,000 
—94% concentrated in Chicago and 
suburbs—The Daily News repre- 
sents the most impressive single sell- 
ing force in the rich Chicago market. 


THE DAILY NEWS 
First in Chicago 





Copy That Is Too Full of 
Advertising 


The cae of the Advertiser to Sell His Merchandise Often Interferes 
with Successful Salesmanship 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


AM glad that a discussion 

about advertising copy has been 
started. It is about time that copy 
had some attention. When ad- 
vertising was younger, copy was 
the chief consideration.: Of late 
it seems to be crowded into the 
background, especially as a sub- 
ject for discussion. 

It is overshadowed in the me- 
diums by art work and typog- 
raphy, overshadowed in the ad- 
vertising journals by sales meth- 
ods, merchandising, commercial 
research, psychology, all of which 
have much to do with the prepara- 
tion of copy, but which are not 
copy itself. 

In a recent issue of PRINTERS’ 
Inx, Mr. Marsh administers a 
stinging rebuke to the wordy, wit- 
less copy which fills space in cost- 
ly mediums. His comments are 
as true as they are sprightly. But 
he is unfortunate when he cites 
instances. His examples of the 
copy he has in mind are disap- 
pointing. “I never explain,” said 
the late Maurice Barrymore. “It 
leaves so much to the imagina- 
tion.” 

In the same number of Print- 
ers’ INK a manufacturer, who is 
also the president, takes issue with 
Mr. Marsh, apparently. But the 
fact is that both are ninety per 
cent right. 

Mr. Marsh is right when he de- 
scribes much existing copy as ba 
nal, calling it lazy copy, but the 
copy he recommends reminds one 
of George Jean Nathan’s dramatic 
reviews in the Smart Set. It ‘is 
verbal fireworks. The manufac- 
turer is right when he prefers the 
Kodak ad, “A. Picture From 
Home,” but wrong in calling it 
“lazy copy.” The man who made 
that ad did not write four words 
at 9:15 and call it a day. Such 
simple, obvious 


. ing copy is this: 


things are the 
9 


hardest to do. They are the last 
thing done—if done at all. It 
takes longer to write a short ad 
than a long ad, Lazy copy is that 
which takes five hundred words 
to say what could be better said 
with fifty. 

So let us agree with Mr. Marsh 
that much copy is jargon, but 
agree with Mr. Manufacturer 
that the best copy is the simple, 
human, natural kind that is so 
easy to read and so hard to do, 
and let us look a moment at some 
of the things that keep copy from 
being all that it ought to be. 

One great fault with advertis- 
is: I¢ is too full of 
advertising. You cannot see the 
forest because of the trees. The 
name of the article advertised is 
used too often. The anxiety of 
the advertiser to sell his goods 
interferes with successful sales- 
manship. 


POINT 


HERE’S A REAL SATURATION 
? IN ADVERTISING 


The name is lugged in through- 
out the ad with a kind of painful 
insistency. If the advertiser makes 
bricks, it never says “a brick,” or 
“the brick,” but always “Venable’s 
Vitrified Brick” two or three 
times in a single sentence if pos- 
sible. Then there is a cut of 
Venable’s Vitrified Brick, an illus- 
tration showing a road being 
paved with Venable’s Vitrified 
Brick, trade-mark of Venable’s 
Vitrified Brick, the Venable’s 
Vitrified Brick Manufacturing 
Company. Infants just able to 
lisp the simplest words are shown 
saying, “O don’t oo des. wis 
you had Venable’s Vitrified 
Brick,” bringing out the name with 
startling clearness. Why not, if 
this sort of advertising is to be 
used, give a touch of naturalness 
to the child’s pronunciation? 
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No matter how long or hard the 
name of the product, no matter 
how young the child, it never 
stuntbles. 

All this is over-zealous, self- 
conscious egotism of the product 
advertised. It is carried often to 
absurd lengths. Opposite my of- 
fice is a building with a large sign 
on top that says, “Furs.” Over 
the windows is another sign, 
“Furs.” <A sign beneath the win- 
dow reads, “Furs,” and on each 
window is painted “Furs”—a 
very furry building, truly. But 
this spirit takes from much more 
pretentious advertising than signs. 

One is reminded of the lawyer 
who says, “If it please your hon- 
or I am mistaken in this point, 
I have another that is equally con- 
clusive.” If you don’t believe the 
sign on the roof, maybe you will 
believe the one on the windows. 

Too much good advertising 
never gets by the man who has 
the O. K. power. Too much good 
advertising is dammed by the ad- 
vertiser—not in a profane sense, 
but in the Ashokan Dam sense— 
held back, because the advertiser 
is in a critical buying mood. He 
does not look at it to get the 
spirit of it. He feels in his pocket 
for a pencil before he reads it. 
He kills the one word necessary 
to give the ad all its point, because 
the word happens to be one he is 
prejudiced against, or because it 
is not the adjective his business 
is in the habit of using in that 
connection. Like Nathanael, he 
says, “Can there any good thing 
come out of Nazareth?” 

This sort of treatment not only 
spoils a good ad. It frequently 
spoils a good advertising man. It 
destroys that state of mind which 
is. mecessary to produce good 
copy. 

Tennyson once wrote a poem 
called “The Vision of Sin,” and 
through it rang the musical re- 
frain: 

“Every moment dies a man, 

Every moment one is born.” 

Charles Babbage, the inventor 
of the calculating machine, horri- 
fied at this ignoring of vital 
statistics, wrote to the poet to the 
effect : 
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“In your otherwise excellent 
poem ‘The Vision of Sin,’ you 
make the statement ‘Every mo- 
ment dies a man; every ‘moment 
one is born.’ It is manifest that 
if this were true, the population 
of the world would.be at a stand- 
still, There is always a slight in- 
crease of births over deaths. The 
real percentage is a decimal fig- 
ure so long that you could not 
possibly get it in your line. I 
suggest that in the next edition of 
your verses you make it read: 
‘Every moment dies a man and 
11-16 is born.’ 11-16 is not ex- 
actly correct, but it is near enough 
for poetry.” 

I insist that Tennyson’s ver- 
sion was truer than Babbage’s, 
and moreover Tennyson’s  ver- 
sion had that touch which appeals 
to the imagination and lingers in 
the memory, and suggests better 
than Babbage’s long decimal the 
eternal balance of life and death. 
_ In advertising, as in life and 
in art, there are many things 
truer than truth. This the adver- 
tiser frequently overlooks because 
he fails to see his product in the 
proper perspective. 

Suppose Tennyson had had to 
submit all his stuff to Babbage. 
Would we have had “In Memo- 
riam ?” 


SPOILING COPY 


Imagine L. B. Jones showing 
that “A Picture From Home” ad 
to some advertisers. Can you not 
hear the rapid fire of comment 
hurled at it by the president, vice- 
president, production manager, 
sales manager, star salesman? 

“Where is the camera?” 

“Don’t you think it needs a little 
sales talk?” 

* “How about a trailer offering a 
catalogue?” 

“You've got 
dealer.” 

“*Photograph’ would be a bet- 
ter word than ‘picture.’” 

“Just say, ‘From mother,’ in- 
stead of ‘From home.’” 

“T don’t think that ad will sell 
goods.” 

“What we want is a corking 
ad such as ‘The Kodak leads 
them all.’” 


to- mention the 
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How many times do you sup- 
pose this kind of an inquisition 
has been held on a good piece of 
copy? And when that copy final- 
ly gets into the $10-a-line medium, 
and Mr. Marsh or Mr. Manufac- 
turer asks, who killed Cock Rob- 
in, the’ president, the vice-presi- 
dent, the production manager, the 
sales manager and the star sales- 
man can all truthfully answer, “I 
did.” 

The man who can write good 
advertising is finally coaxed, ca- 
joled and clubbed into writing the 
kind of copy that Mr. Marsh, 
Mr. Manufacturer and all the rest 
of us condemn. Such advertis- 
ing is a compromise. It is full 
of nothing but the name of the 
article advertised. 

And yet there is nothing adver- 
tisable that cannot be talked about 
in the most entertaining way—a 
way that will compete with Ring 
Lardner and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, with the film and the fliv- 
ver, to say nothing of Old Man 
Morpheus, or Old Man Specific, 
for that matter. 
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Read that chapter in “Anna of 
the Five Towns,” where Arnold 
Bennett describes a pottery bank. 
A pottery bank is a factory that 
makes the cheapest sort of hotel 
china. But as Arnold Bennett de- 
scribes it, you see a vivid moving 
picture, human, compelling, real, 
that forever after makes heavy 
plates and stodgy coffee cups inter 
esting to you. Such is the power of 
words used by a master, and not 
subjected to rewriting by a for- 
eign and unsympathetic hand. The 
foreign and unsympathetic hand 
may know more about the tech- 
nical manufacture of low grade 
dishes than Arnold Bennett. But 
does he know the public mind? 
Does he know the use of words? 
Unsympathetic criticism does not 
produce good copy, and it reduces 
the writer to a state where he 
cannot produce good copy, either. 
The worm doesn’t turn. It 
merely curls up into a little green 
ball and refuses to go anywhere. 

A great critic said it is easier 
to push a brick from a wall with 
your finger than change a single 
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word in Gray’s Elegy without 
changing it for the worse. 

A good advertisement shares 
that quality with Gray’s master- 
piece. It can be scrapped but it 
can’t be patched. Much better 
copy would be written if the 
men who write it were not cow- 
ards, dodging imaginary blows, 
mentally sifting their copy through 
their client’s sieve, trying to avoid 
his pet verbal aversions, writing 
solely to please the man who pays 
the bill, instead of the great audi- 
ence outside which always re- 
sponds so promptly and steadily 
to a genuine sincere message. 

The way to get good copy is 
to get a good writer of copy, 
and then let him write it. I will 
admit that you must have the 
facts. The copy must be written 
with a knowledge of the goods, a 
knowledge of the trade, a knowl- 
edge of the public. It must be 
backed up by investigations and 
research. It must be built on data. 
But when it comes to the final ex- 
pression, the thing that is to im- 
pinge upon the public mind, the 
particular set or grouping of 
words that is to kindle desire and 
action in thousands of people, the 
man who writes it is the best 
judge if he is worth his salt. 


“Factory” Issued Twice a 
Month 


Factory, tet by the A. W. Shaw 


Company, Chicago, beginning with Feb- 
ruary, will be published twice a month 
instead of monthly as formerly. Among 
new editorial features will be the “In- 
ternational Industrial Digest,” cover- 
ing domestic and foreign publications 
on modern industrial ‘management, and 
“The Trend of the Times in Manage- 
ment Statistically Told,” containing facts 
and figures on management problems 
graphically interpreted. 

The subscription price will be ad- 
vanced from $3 to $5. 


Bayard W. Barton Is Dead 


Bayard W. Barton, vice- Lory and 
general manager of Critchfield & Com- 
pany, advertising agency, Chicago, 7 
on January 26, of influenza. He had 
been with the Critchfield agency for 
many years, and gradually came to the 
high position he occupied at the time of 
his death. Mr. Barton was also vice- 
president and a director of the National 

utdoor Advertising Bureau. 
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H. P. Hinman Buys Granite 
Company 


Harold P. Hinman, recently sales 
manager of the Boutwell, Milne & 
Varnum Company, Barre Granite, 
Montpelier, Vt., and who has handled 
the advertising of that company, has 
purchased the plant and the business 
of E. A. Bugbee & Co., Barre Granite, 
Barre, Vt. Mr. Hinman was at one 
time secretary of the Barre Granite 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


“Theatre Magazine” Has Pa- 
cific Coast Office 


The Theatre Magazine, New York, 
has opened an advertising and editorial 
office in Hollywood, Cal., with E. An- 
drew Barrymore as Pacific Coast rep- 
resentative. Charles K. Gordon has 
been appointed New ‘England advertis- 
ing representative of this publication. 


J. S. Barlow in Charge of 
Remington Arms Advertising 


John S. Barlow, who has been as- 
sistant advertising manager of The 
Remington Arms Union Metallic Car- 
tridge Company, Inc., New York, for 
three years, and associated with the 
company for four years, has been made 
advertising manager. 


Morse Agency Has New Writ- 
ing and Designing Chief 
_J. M. Hewitt, for many years adver- 
tising manager of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh, is now head of 
the writing and designing department 
of the Morse . International Agency, 

New York. 


Foley Agency Has Collins 


Company Account 


The Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Philadelphia, has ob- 
tained the advertising account of the 
A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company, 
maker of photographic mountings, Phil- 
adelphia. 


James L. King With Simmons- 
Boardman 


James L. King, advertising manager 
for Whittemore & Jaques, New York, 
has resigned e ws the advertising de- 
artment of Simmons-Boardman 
ublishing New York. 


Lloyd Willoughby With 
“American Restaurant” 


The American Restaurant, Chicago, 
has made Lloyd Willoughby, who was 
recently discharged from military serv- 
ice, its advertising manager. 
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No space investment 
that an advertiser may 
contemplate is worthy 
of more favorable con- 
sideration than color 
representation in THE 
PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL. 


The impressive color 
work which we are now 
producing by our ultra- 
modern process adds 
charm, dignity and at- 
tractiveness to the ad- 


Pictures vertised product; gives 
That to it the atmosphere of 
quality and distinction 
Appeal which is invariably as- 
; sociated with the best 

in reproductive art. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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More home - delivered, home - 
read circulation than all other 
Cleveland dailies COMBINED! 

The Cleveland Press. 


The average daily circulation for 1919 


187,051 


First in Daily Circulation 


The total volume of paid advertising was 


16,383,570 Lines 


First in Advertising Volume 


From Cleveland Merchants, The Press carried 


10,373,734 Lines 


First in Local Display Advertising 


In Classified Advertising The Press carried 


3 ; 8 9 4, _ l 9.0 Lines 
First in Classified Advertising 


The above is based on six days of The Press against 
six days of The Plain Dealer and News-Leader. The 
figures the Plain Dealer prints in its announcements, 
without explanation, are always for daily and Sunday 
issues combined against the six-day figures of The 
Press. 


TheCleveland Press 


Foreign Advertising Department Scripps Newspapers 
Union National Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
New York Office Chicago Office 
Marbridge Building First National Bank Building 
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Considered in the beginning as somewhat 
advanced in their editorial ideas, Scripps 
Newspapers have so shaped public opinion 
that, today, they truly represent the ideals 
of the majority of sound, sane, Americans. 
Scripps Newspapers have a total circula- 
tion of practically ONE MILLION. 


Scripps Newspapers 


Foreign Advertising Department 
Union National Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio “ 


New York Office 
Marbridge Building 


Akron Press 
Cleveland Press 
Cincinnati Post 
Columbus Citizen 
Covington (Kentucky) Post 
Dallas Dispatch 
Denver Express 
Des Moines News 
Evansville Press 
Houston Press 
Los Angeles Record 


Chicago Office 


First National Bank Building 


Memphis Press 
Oklahoma News 
Portland (Ore.) News 
Sacramento Star 
San Diego Sun 
San Francisco News 
Seattle Star 
Spokane Press 
Terre Haute Post 
Tacoma Times 
Toledo News-Bee 
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You Eaters of Statistics 


—national advertisers 


—and space buyers 


Ponder This 


—Brooklyn has 

—1200 drug stores 

—3200 groceries 

—3500 delicatessen and dairy stores 
—2500 industries of various kinds 
—500,000 families. 


Because Brooklyn 


—is a great city in its own right 


—not to be confused with New York. 


Reach this market directly 


through 


The Brooklyn Eagle 


Dominant in Brooklyn 





A. B. Cc. Member O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Foreign Representatives 
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How Shall the Greenhorn Salesman 
Be Initiated? 


His Chances of Success Vastly Greater When Properly Coached 


By Henry Burwen 


HEN a green horse is brok- 

en to harness and put on 
the road in active service, the 
critical time in his life occurs. 
The attention and _ treatment 
which he then receives deter- 
mine largely whether he is to be- 
come a healthy, steady worker or 
whether he is to become broken- 
winded, balky or crippled. 

So, too, with the salesman. 
After the initial instruction is 
given, and he goes into field duty, 
the first few weeks, or months, 
determine whether he is to be- 
come broken-winded, whether he 
is to become an ordinary “plug- 
ger,” or whether he is to become a 
blue-ribbon winner. It is then the 
new salesman must be given most 
watchful attention, and treatment 
taken to nurse him to recovery 
if at any time he*shows signs of 
slipping. 

Especially is this true in the 
selling of specialties. When the 
new salesman goes out on the road 
for the wholesale house, he usu- 
ally starts by calling on estab- 
lished trade. Usually, too, he 
works on salary, or has at least 
a drawing account; and a certain 
amount of business is certain to 
be procured regardless of his ef- 
ficiency. Quite the contrary is 
true of the specialty salesman. 
He usually works on commission, 
more often than not without 
drawing account; and is without 
resources of any kind other than 
his initial training and natural 
qualifications. 

_The mortality rate among spe- 
cialty salesmen is therefore high. 
Indeed many concerns reckon 
that it costs from a thousand to 
twenty-five hundred dollars to 
train a successful salesman. 

This tendency to failure ap- 
Plies not alone to the raw recruit 
without previous selling experi- 
ence; it occurs also among those 


with successful selling records in 
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other lines. Transplanted into a~ 
strange atmosphere, these men 
find themselves lost; the methods 
which previously brought accom- 
plishment seem to have little ef- 
fect. While it is true that a 
salesman who has _ successfully 
handled one product may sell an- 
other with equal success, methods, 
if not fundamental principles, are 
often different. Said the sales 
manager of a concern handling an ° 
automatic change-making ma- 
chine: “If we take salesmen who 
have made big successes in. other 
lines, nine times out of ten they 


‘will be failures unless they are 


carefully instructed and told how 
to follow precisely the methods 
which we lay out for them. The 
method which we have found to 
work in our line is quite different 
from that of most specialties.” 


PRESSING NEED OF DIRECTING THESE 
MEN 


An automobile agency planning 
to take care of a large increase in 
factory allotment, doubied its 
force of ten salesmen during a 
summer period of about three 
months. With the exception of 
one, all were men of experience 
in selling other lines. Yet out of 
all these new men, only one really 
made good and remained a per- 
manent addition to the force. The 
others either fell by the wayside, 
or made only half successes, not 
sufficient to keep them satisfied 
with the work or the agency satis- 
fied to keep them. They were 
hired with the expectation that be- 
ing experienced men who had 
sold cash registers, adding ma- 
chines, insurance, office systems 
and the like, they could go out 
after two weeks in the shop, and 
half a dozen conferences and 
bring back signed orders. 

It turned out, however, that 
selling a passenger automobile was 
quite a different proposition from 
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selling other products. It re- 
quired a different method of ap- 
peal, a different manner of han- 
dling the prospect, different meth- 
ods of answering objections. 
While all these nine men had the 
p-rsonality and character of suc- 
cessful salesmen, as proved by 
their past accomplishments, with- 
out a direction of those qualifica- 
tions into new channels it was im- 
possible for them to make good. 

To point out another “horrible 
example,” I know of a certain 
specialty house which took on the 
agency for a $35 adding machine. 
It quickly got together seventeen 
salesmen, both with selling expe- 
rience and without, got a map and 
laid out seventeen territories, had 
the men draw lots for them, and 
then, with a half day of group 
instruction consisting mostly in 
the operation of the machine, sent 
them out. Half the salesmen 
were gone at the end of a week, 
and in a month the agency was no 
more. The adding machine con- 
cern now has its own branch of- 
fice in the territory, with its own 
special methods of training sales- 
men and backing them up in their 
“colicky” period. 

So we see that whether the new 
salesman be one of experience or 
otherwise, it is necessary that his 
early efforts be closely watched 
and directed. There are many 
ways of doing this. 

The sales manager previously 
mentioned tells how he starts new 


men: 

“After the initial training, the 
salesman is put into the field for 
three days and then spends three 
days in the office, handling office 


prospects. He works in this man- 
ner—three days in and three out 
—for some time, until he has full 
confidence in himself and is able 
to stand on his own feet. On his 
days in, opportunity is taken to go 
over all of his outside calls and 
he is straightened out on any dif- 
ficulties which may arise. 


THE FIRST SALES AND WHERE MADE 


“As I said before,” he continued, 
“our product requires a peculiar 
method of selling. It is necessary 
that we make the new salesman 
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realize this, and the necessity for 
following .our instructions closely, 
This sometimes is difficult if the 
man has had previous successful 
experience and feels himself to 
be a qualified salesman. We first 
Assign to him three or four pros- 
pects who have been partly worked 
up by one of our older men. The 
new salesman is then sent to call 
on them definitely instructed to 
approach with a certain line of ar- 
gument and a certain plan of at- 
tack. Usually he finds these 
methods result in sales. This 
usually convinces him that our 
methods are right. 

“As a rule we put a new sales- 
man into country territory. There 
our prospects are not so much so- 
licited by other salesmen and it is 
easier to get attention. There is 
nothing so discouraging to the 
new man as inability to get an 
interested hearing, which happens 
in the city territory where every 
business man is besieged by sales- 
men of all sorts. 

“By bringing the salesman in 
at the end of three days’ field 
work, we prevent him from going 
too far astray in case he is not 
meeting with success, and from 
becoming discouraged by too long 
absence from the source of in- 
spiration and enthusiasm. 

“We have found that the meth- 
od of compensation for the sales- 
man bears an intimate relation to 
his possibility of success. Some 
men will work best on a straight 
commission basis; others on a 
commission with small drawing 
account; others with salary and 
commission. Accordingly we have 
no one set plan of compensation, 
but adapt it to the temperament of 
the individual. Often we give 4 
man his choice. 

“A little success at the begin- 
ning quickly develops the confi- 
dence of the new salesman. It is 
most important that he be aided 
in making some success at the 
start, for it is in these early days 
that discouragement is most likely 
to set upon him.” 

With this thought in mind 
Charles A. Emerson, sales man- 
ager of the Dictaphone agency if 
Boston, tells about his methods: 
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“A new man is given intensive 
training, which includes going 
about for a time with an experi- 
enced salesman, and is then as- 
signed a specific territory. He is 
immediately given credit for all 
business coming out of his terri- 
tory whether closed directly by 
him or not. This encourages him 
immensely. 

“New men are continually im- 
pressed with the necessity of di- 
viding their day’s work into three 
parts—one for users, one for fol- 
low-up of prospects already so- 
licited, the third for digging up 
new prospects. In this manner a 
territory is kept constantly fer- 
tile. 

“We try to turn over to him as 
many live prospects as we can. 
As he gains confidence he is bet- 
ter able to develop new prospects 
for himself.” 


HOE THEIR OWN ROW-—-WITH HELP 


Still other methods are used by 
an organization selling a high- 
priced specialty to stores. This 
concern maintains splendid 
the training 


schools, and after 
course is over the instructor is on 
the ground to follow up the class- 
room instruction with actual field 


assistance. As with the change- 
making machine, the green sales- 
man is put out into country ter- 
ritory, being brought into the of- 
fice for discussion of his work at 
least once a week. Said a former 
instructor : 

“We preferred to put a new 
man into outlying territory out of 
contact with the office for a week 
rather than to start him in city 
territory where he might have 
daily contact. 

“Wherever assistance is needed, 
there the instructor goes to help. 
Different individuals, however, 
need different treatments. You go 
out and help one man close a sale 
and he learns by watching your 
method. Another type, however, 
becomes lazy when he finds he 
can get help in closing his sales 
and is constantly coming in with 
stories of how he could surely get 
this or that order if I would only 
go out and help him. Then again 
others never learn to stand on 
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their own feet and never develop 
the confidence to close a sale as 
long as they are given assistance. 

“Upon that type of salesman I 
often played a trick which worked 
successfully. I would make an 
appointment to meet him at a 
prospect’s office. Then I would 
fail to show up; and the sales- 
man, with the appointment made, 
would have to go through with 
the story alone. Then likely the 
would to his own surprise receive 
the order and delightedly rush to 
the office with it. Of course I 
would apologize for not being able 
to keep the appointment; ‘but you 
see,’ I would remark, ‘you didn’t 
need me after all!’ 

“As to the type which through 
mere laziness was always trying 
to sell me on his prospects, I would 
simply turn him down and tell 
him he must close the business 
himself. With this man I usu- 
ally acquired a reputation for 
hard-heartedness, but it worked 
for the good of his soul. 

“One difficulty our new men 
often experienced was that of lo- 
cating prospects to work on. There 
were many men who could sell 
them after locating them, but 
could not seem to learn how to 
find them. We used to give them 
names which our files showed to 
be interested prospects, but dis- 
continued this because with a new 
man coming to see him the pros- 
pect would usually deny any in- 
terest. When, too, the prospect 
was one who had been worked 
upon by some past salesman, the 
information in the files would not 
show the true state of affairs. 
Salesmen dislike to report defeat 
and frequently fail to put in the 
final report which shows the pros- 
pect ‘dead.’ 

“To help the man who found it 
difficult to locate prospects, I 
would say: ‘Now you go to such 
and such a street and canvass ev- 
ery store between such and such 
numbers.’ Following these in- 
structions he would in most cases 
find a prospect. I remember one 
man who later in his experience 
became one of the company’s star 
producers, whom I found one day 
leaning against a post in the 
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street with his heart entirely gone. 
He had been unable to locate any 
prospects. ‘Come with me,’ 
said; and together we canvassed 
one block right at the spot where 
he had been standing. We came 
out with five prospects, with whom 
we had made appointments to give 
demonstrations at the office next 
day. Strange to say all five 
showed up, and we closed with 
three of them. The salesman was 
made that day. 

“Keeping in touch with men 
daily by letter when in outlying 
districts. is another important 
point. We would expect a letter 
from the green man every day 
telling of his experiences in gos- 
sipy style, and the reply would al- 
ways be one of cheerful encour- 
agement and advice. On his re- 
turn to the office each prospect 
would be discussed with him and 
advice given as to the treatment 
in each individual case. Then in 
addition to regular meetings we 
frequently had meetings of new 
men only, where experiences 


would be swapped and difficulties 


ironed out. 

“Oftentimes the failure of a 
new man to make good is due not 
to his failure to follow correct 
methods of solicitation, but to 
some fundamental fault of char- 
acter. Although there are many 
who decry the value of teaching 
self-analysis, or self-measurement 
as I call it, I have used it, often 
with surprising results. Having 
won the confidence of my man, I 
would go over with him the sev- 
eral qualities of character upon 
which selling success is founded, 
and would ask him to point out 
what in his estimation was _ the 
deficient one. I have received 
many surprisingly frank answers 
—sometimes the men themselves 
were surprised when they con- 
fessed to me what they had re- 
fused to confess to themselves. In 
this way I often found that a 
man’s lack of success might be 
due to a mere lack of diligence, or 
to the fact that he got excited in 
his talk and lost his diplomacy. 
Or it might even be domestic trou- 
ble, which I have on more than 
one occasion straightened out. 
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Such things are possible, however, 
only when you have the man’s 
complete confidence.” 

Unquestionably by proper back- 
ing up, the mortality rate among 
specialty salesmen, which is now 
enormously high, can be greatly 
reduced. It is safe to say that with- 
out such assistance as has been 
described in this article, the ma- 
jority of new recruits will, figur- 
atively speaking, die a speedy 
death. Methods like these also 
help to reduce the turnover among 
those who become successful— 
another vital factor in the sale of 
specialties. The large successful 
concerns invariably have a system 
for vigorously backing up the 
green salesman. 


Advertises to Explain Meaning 
of Trade Terms 


The American Hosiery Company is 
using generous newspaper space to ac- 
quaint the public with its trade terms, 
so that the purchaser of Amho Body 
Clothing may know just what he is 
buying. The company makes this ex- 
planation for the advertising: 

“It is not unusual for trade terms 
and dictionary definitions to differ. Es- 
pecially has such been the case in the 
underwear industry; wool or woolen 
underwear has meant to some manufac- 
turers 100 per cent wool, while to others 
it has meant only part wool. Balbrig- 
gan has meant one thing to one manw- 
facturer; something quite different to 
another. This condition has paved the 
way for a series of misunderstandings 
between manufacturers and the buying 
public.” 

Then follows a list of the kinds of 

fabrics and materials from which 
Amho Body Clothing is made—Me 
rino, Cashmere, Pure Wool, Balbrig- 
gan, Lisle Thread, Pure Silk—with an 
explanation of just what the name 
means as to quality, and a statement 
that since the organization of 
American Hosiery Company in 1868 
there has been no deviation from its 
present high standards, nor any adul- 
teration of its raw materials. 
_ Such advertising inspires confidence 
in the goods and makes the brand name 
—_ in the prospective’s customer's 
mind. . 


J. Q. Doty With Medical 
Association 


John Q. Doty, for fifteen years con 
nected with the Cleveland Press in the 
circulation, advertising and service pro 
motion department, is now with the 
Ohio State Homeopathic Medical Asso 
ciation. He will be business man 
of the association’s medical journal with 
headquarters in Columbus. 
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“ For thirty-eight years (since 1882) The 
‘mong Journal has worked persistently, day in 
a and day out, to build a newspaper second 
wot to none. And the result has been most 
ystem gratifying. 


p the 
Not only does The Journal publish a 
complete financial page carrying quota- 
tions of the New York stock exchange, in- 
me cluding the close of the market on the 
terms, same day, but in addition, the New York 
Evening Post’s stock market report and 
special daily dispatches from New York 
on the Curb, Stock and Bond market. 
Thus The Journal is 12 hours ahead of the 
other local papers with financial news. 


aning 


Such daily features have helped to build 
The Journal’s tremendous prestige—a 
good thing to have back of an advertising 
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Vy LifeShould | 


HE following table illustrates graphically the proportion 

of the circulation of the leading national farm papers to 

the number of farms in each section of the country. It 
is based on A. B. C. statements for June, 1919, except as to 
Farm Life for which the distribution of the September, 1919, 
issue was used. 

It shows that in every section of the country the percentage 
of Farm Life’s total circulation is very nearly equal to the per- 
centage of the total number of farms. It shows the even na- 
tional distribution of Farm Life’s readers. 


EASTERN STATES 


ms 
Farm Life 
Farm Journal......... 
Successful Farming eee 
Farm and Fireside 34 
Farm and Home.... 36 











MIDDLE STATES 








Successful Farming 68 
Farm and Fireside 42 
Farm and Home.... 46 








WESTERN STATES 


Successful Farming 7emmemmmm 
Farm and Fireside 7 
Farm and Home.... 6emsmmus 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Farm Life........ 

Farm Journal.......... 13 
Successful Farming 11 
Farm and Fireside 17 


SPENCER. IND. 
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When we say that “Farm Life is the most national 
of national farm papers,” we mean something defi- 
nite and something important to the business man 
who seeks to cultivate the national farm market. 


We mean not only that Farm Life circulates in 
every important agricultural section, but that the 
percentage of its total circulation in each section is 
approximately the same as the percentage of the 
total number of American farms that are located 
in that section. 

As the table on the opposite page shows, you get 
in Farm Life the most evenly distributed and there- 
fore the most national circulation you can buy. 


When you advertise in Farm Life you can expect 
to sell, or to introduce your product and establish 
distribution in every part of the country. 

650,000 prosperous average farmers read 


Farm Life. They are good buyers, as pres- 
ent Farm Life advertisers know. 


THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Advertising Representatives 
THE JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis Atlanta 


SPENCER.IND.§ @ 
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Paper 1s Paper 











Paper is in itself a dull lifeless thing. 
After it passes through the printing 
press, its character is changed. It 1s 
then endowed with life. It becomes the 
medium by which the world’s business 
is done, and the thoughts of men are 
transmitted to each other. It becomes 
the most powerful force of modern 
civilization—the printed word. 


Paper is bought by the pound just as 
cloth is bought by the yard. But when 
the artist lays his colors on canvas or the 
artist-printer lays his colors on paper, 
the finished product can no longer be 
classed as a commodity to be bought 
and sold in bulk. 


There is a moral in this for the man 
who deals with printing. 


(harles Francts 


Press 


461 Eighth Avenue + New York, 


TELEPHONE 3210 GREELEY 
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Benefit for Off-the-Street Club 

The Agate Club, an organization of 
Chicago magazine representatives, gave 
a concert on Sunday afternoon, January 
25, for the benefit of the Off-the-Street 
Club. Leading artists from the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company appeared on the 
programme, having donated their serv- 
ices. for the occasion. The Off-the- 
Street Club is the pet charity of Chi- 
cago advertising men. Various events 
are given for its benefit each year. 
Through its activities material aid is 
given a large number of needy children 
and the lessons of good citizenship 
taught. 


Nordhem Leaves for Orient 

Members of the staff of Ivan B. 
Nordhem gave a luncheon in Mr. Nord- 
hem’s honor at the New York Athletic 
Club on January 23, on the eve of his 
departure for Japan and other points in 
the Orient. Among those present were 
R. J. Danby, Colver Gordon, " 
French, C. R. Atchison, Robert Froth 
ingham, Frank S. Montgomery, Henry 
H. Kiefer, E. B. Nicolait and H. E. 
Way. A wrist watch was presented to 
Mr. Nordhem, Mr. Frothingham making 
the presentation speech and Mr. Atchi- 
son reading an original poem. 


H. J. Buckley an Advertising 


Lecturer 

Homer J. Buckley, of Buckley, Dem- 
ent & Co., Chicago, has been chosen as 
a member of the faculty of the adver- 
tising school of the Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland. Beginning with 
next spring Mr. Buckley will lecture in 
that school on the principles and prac- 
tices of direct-mail advertising. 


Staff of ““The Shoe and Leather 
Reporter” Meets 


The annual general staff meetings of 
The Shoe and Leather Reporter and 
The Shoe Retailer, Boston, were held 
on January 16 and 17, in the Boston 
offices of these publications. Over 
forty representatives from the differ- 
ent branches of the publications were 
present. 


Fred Meyers Makes Change in 


New Orleans 

Fred Meyers, recently copy director 
of Chambers Agency, Inc., New Orleans, 
has become sales and advertising man- 
ager of Chris Reuter, seedsman, New 
Orleans. Mr. Meyers is in charge of 
advertising instruction at the Tulane 
School of Commerce. 


Leslie J. Hannah’s Appoint- 
ment 

National Farm Power, Springfield, has 
appointed Leslie J. Hannah to the pro- 
motion department work in Chicago 
formerly done by H. C. Jackson, who 
has become advertising manager for the 

. A. Strout Farm Agency, New York. 
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Question: How About Agents 


2 ™ “er 
Receiving Commission on 
Their Own Advertising? 

Henry Tettow Company 
TOILET PREPARATIONS 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 22, 1920. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It will be of interest to me, and, I 
believe, to many others, if you will dis- 
cuss the following point in the columns 
of Printers’ InxK: 

A number of advertising agencies 
have iately been advertising themselves 
quite extensively. I understand that 
they have placed this advertising with 
the publications in which it has appeared 
directly, and have, of course, received 
the regular commission thereon. 

In other words, the publications are 
accepting direct business from an ad- 
vertiser and allowing him the regular 
commission on this. 

I believe that most of the arguments 
used in favor of an advertising agency 
placing a national advertiser’s account 
could be used in arguing that one ad- 
vertising agency ought to advertise it- 
self through another. If the publica- 
tions will accept direct business and al- 
law the commission to the advertiser in 
one case why should they not do it in 
another when the advertiser is prepared 
to properly produce his own advertis- 
ing? 

Currrorp H. Pancporn, 
Advertising Manager. 


Has Account of S. & P. Mfg. 
Co. 


The S & P Manufacturing Company, 
New York, manufacturer of valve- 
grinding compound and soldering paste, 
is to advertise in automobile, motor- 
truck and farm-tractor publications, 
Gas The Hanser Agency, Inc., New- 
ark, N. J. 


Leaves Newspaper for Outdoor 
Advertising 


Eugene W. Barling, recently assist- 
ant advertising manager of the Newark, 
’. J., Star-Eagle, has joined the selling 
staff at Newark of the United Adver- 
tising Corporation, outdoor advertising. 


Snitzler Agency Changes Name 


The Snitzler Advertising Co., Inc., 
Chicago, has changed its name to the 
Snitzler, Warner Company. James 
Snitzler is president and _ treasurer; 
Mason Warner, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, and William C. Hanks, 
secretary. 


Katz Special Agency Opens 
Atlanta Office 

The E. Katz Special Advertising 

Agency, publishers’ representative, has 


opened an office in Atlanta in charge of 
. H. Gunst. 





“The Picture from Home” 


An Obvious Piece of Copy, Lazy if You Wish, That Took Four Days 
to Write 


By L. B. Jones 


Advertising Manager, Eastman Kodak Company 


ven before your letter of the 
19th came to hand I had read 
the two articles in the January 
15th Printers’ InK. Isn't it 
strange how quickly a man sees 
his own name when it’s in print? 


such as we wanted to use in urg- 
ing people to send pictures from 
home to the boys in the A. E. F. 

We could not reasonably try to 
sell Kodaks to soldiers, when it 
was against military regulations 





scarce recall the scene, 





The Day That Will Never Come Again. 


The hoys arc home. 


Eyes front and chins up, crusaders all, hardened veterans in a glorious 
cause they tramp, tramp, tramp past your point of vantage. 

Your heart becomes a trip hammer; you join wildly in the cheer; you thrill with a great 
love, a love of country and a love for the men who have saved the world. 
epoch whose events you are privileged to witness; it is a day that will never come again. 

It is all worth far more than merely seeing—it is worth saving. 
Vantage—just as you saw it—that recall the glory and the greatness of it all—these will keep ir 
fresh and vivid, will bring back the thrill and breathles glow even when, memory alone can 


And on cach negative you may have, not merely the picture story, but the date and title, 
the full authentic history—with an Autographic Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocheser, N. Y., Tie Kadak City 


This day marks an 


Pictures from your point of 








FIVE MINUTES 


But the amusing part of it all 
is that I do not remember having 
worked harder on a piece of copy 
than I did on that so-called lazy 
line: “The Picture from Home.” 
It happened something like this. 
We had sent a photographer into 
camp to get a series of pictures 


for them to carry cameras. It did 
occur to us, however, that snap- 
shots of the home doings and 
home folks would be mighty com- 
forting to the men at the front, 
and if captured, would be of no 
aid to Mr. Hohenzollern. Hence, 
the picture of the major in front 
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of his pup tent, happy in the mem- 
ories that the little print brought 
to him. 

The picture carried just the 
idea we wanted to put over; 
it was of a shape that required 
about half an ordinary printed 
page, and the composition was 
such that it could not be satis- 
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effort I woke up. Everything I 
had written was manifestly redun- 
dant, tautological, was useless 
iteration and reiteration. Nothing 
could be added; the whole story 
was in the picture, so I sent out 
the picture with only a title. I 
wasn’t lazy—the photographer had 
told the whole story without help 








EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 


The Picture From Home 











FOUR DAYS 


tactorily trimmed to occupy any 
other space. 

And so I roughly laid out the 
page and wrote for a display 
line the four words—“The Pic- 
ture from Home.” Then the 
trouble began. I wrote on and 
tore up reams of paper and wore 
out a dozen pencils from both 
ends. After four days of futile 


from me, and it took four days of 
unceasing grind for me to find it 
out. Then my friends said fine 
things about my copy. The only 
credit really due me was in not 
printing a hundred or so words 
of text, saying the same things 
that the picture had already said. 

Here is a reverse case. Early 

(Continued on page 160) 








Save Shoes by Wearing Rubbers, 
Says Advertiser 


Economy of Rubber Footwear Advertised by Canadian Manufacturer 


OR the third consecutive year 

the Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber Co., Limited, of Mon- 
treal, manufacturing under the 
trade name “Dominion Rubber 
System Products,” six brands of 
rubbers, has conducted success- 
fully a national campaign of foot- 
wear advertising. Twice a year— 
spring and fall—leading dailies 
and, weeklies throughout the 


and save your shoes 


must do. All look upon them as 
an “extra,” necessary only when 
the weather is extremely wet. 
That rubbers protect the shoes, 
as well as the health, and enable 
one to get more wear out of old 
shoes, is not generally considered. 
Most folks know, from experi- 
ence, that a wet shoe dries hard 
and brittle and possibly develops 
ugly cracks—but they are all too 


POSTER ADVERTISING, INTENDED PRIMARILY TO SELL THE IDEA OF WEARING RUBBERS TO 
THOSE WHO DO WITHOUT THEM 


Dominion have carried, during a 
period of from six to eight weeks, 
a series of advertisements de- 
signed to educate the public not 
alone to the necessity for rubbers 
in wet weather as a safeguard 
against wet feet, colds and in- 
fluenza, but to the genuine econ- 
omy effected by their use in the 
prolongation of the life of the 
wearers’ shoes. 

It is everywhere a recognized 
fact that folks do not like to wear 
rubbers. Men, women and chil- 
dren—as a _ rule—will “take a 
chance” on a stormy morning 
clearing off into a sunny day 
rather than don rubbers when 
leaving home. Men dislike the 
bother of them; women hate the 
usual ugliness of them; while 
children abhor them, because the 
wearing of them adds one more 
duty to the long list of things they 


are being repeatedly told they 


apt to attribute the blame for the 
damaged shoes to the weather 
rather than to their own care- 
lessness in going without rubbers. 
Knowing this human weakness 
the Consolidated Rubber Com- 
pany this year directed its adver- 
tisements not simply to the public 
at large, but to wearers of shoes 
in general. They not only ad- 
vised against getting the feet 
wet, for health’s sake, but against 
getting the shoes wet, for econ- 
omy’s sake! 

One of their first advertise- 
ments read: : 

“The Three Big Reasons Why 
You Should Wear Rubbers in Bad 
Weather— 

“To guard your health. 

“To protect new shoes. 

“To get more wear out of old 
ones.” 

There followed a brief outline 
showing how the wearing of rub- 
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A. A. C. OF W. CONVENTION, INDIANAPOLIS, JUNE 6 TO 10 











F 103 manufacturers and 
retailers advertising food 
products in four months in In- 
dianapolis, 98 used The News 
and 43 were News exclusive. 
This is an index to The News’ 
prestige and dominance. 


Send for “Facts on Food Advertising 
in the Indianapolis Radius.” 


The Indianapolis News 


First In America In 3¢ Evening Circulation 
New York Office 
FRANK T. CARROLL 
DAN A. CARROLL = 
Tribune Build ng Advertising Manager 


Chi Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
First National Bank Bldg. 





USE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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perspective for growth 
A SUGGESTION 


& the manufacturing business, 
growth gained, often obstructs 
a proper perspective on growth 
aimed at. 


For example: A manufacturer 
builds an annual business of 
$2,000,000. He inclines to build 
forward by the proven methods 
which gained this volume. 


But $2,000,000 is a very small 
share of the $850,000,000 done 
annually in his line. 


It is a healthy thing for this 
manufacturer to ask, ‘““Why don’t I 
do a $10,000,000 business? What 
do I lack?” 


Thinking in terms of $10,000,000 
he may find that he lacks proper 
branch stocks. He may find his 
sales territories too loosely cov- 
ered. He may find his selling ap- 
peal unsuited to the use of average 
salesmen or average dealers. He 
may find a dozen factors which are 
misfits when applied to a business 
much larger than his own. 


~ Blackman-Ross 


ADVERTISING 
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If you have not already done so, 
we suggest that you send for the 
“Statistical Abstract of the United 
States.” The Manufacturers’ sec- 
tion will give you the annual 
volume of business done in im- 
portant industries. These total 
annual volumes furnish a line on an 
individual Company’s leeway for 
expansion. 


sq Company York 


95 MADISON AVE. 
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bers can accomplish these three 
things. 

Following this advertisement 
appeared one bearing the caption: 
“Your New Shoes Need the Pro- 
tection that only Rubbers Can 
Give.” 

“It won’t do your new shoes 


any good,” further explained the 
advertisement, “to get them soak- 
ing wet. It may not ruin the 


leather; but the feet, pressing 
against the wet, soft kid or calf, 
will push the leather out of shape. 

“Repeated wettings also harden 
the sole leather and make it wear 
out faster. 

“An inexpensive pair of rubbers 
will prevent all this. They will 
also prevent your feet getting wet 
and protect you against taking 
cold and being laid up with the 
‘flu.’ ” 

Then came an advertisement 
addressed to wearers of old 
shoes. 

“Rubbers Will Help Your Old 
Shoes to Last Through the Bad 
Weather. 

“A new pair of rubbers will 
make the old shoes water-proof— 
will give you new, springy rubber 
heels—and prevent you from 
slipping on the slushy or icy side- 
walks.’ 

Another advertisement was ad- 
dressed to the woman who thinks 
only of ugliness in connection 
with rubbers. She was informed 
that there were Dominion rubbers 
made to duplicate all the newest 
styles in footwear—that the com- 
pany was able and willing to pro- 
vide styles and shapes for every 
shoe for men, women and chil- 
dren. 

This relation between shoe and 
rubber with respect to the wearing 
qualities of each, is consistently 
featured in Dominion Rubber 
System advertisements. 

“Get the little feet properly 
fitted,” is urged in advertising 
rubbers for children. 

“It means more than comfort— 
it means longer wear, both for 
shoes and for rubbers.” 

Yes—properly fitted! How sel- 
dom does a person consider the 
fit of his rubbers. An individual 
will spend hours getting shoes that 
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fit properly in every part, yet hur- 
riedly ask for certain sized rub- 
bers and, provided they go over 
the shoes and do not slip unduly 
at the heel, take them and walk 
away, satisfied. 

This manufacturer, however, set 
about to correct this error of 
thinking that any rubber will do 
for any shoe. “Rubbers Must Fit 
To Wear” it asserts, and “Every 
Shoe Has Its Own Rubber.” 
Again it recommends that you 
“Have Your Shoes Fitted Proper- 
ly With Rubbers” and that you 
“Have All Your Shoes Fitted with 


Rubbers.” 
Rubbers are a commonplace 
commodity: the advertising of 


them has been just plain sensible 
good “talk.” But it has been the 
kind of selling talk that has drawn 
trade. According to W. F. Bilger, 
advertising manager of the com- 
pany, there has been a big increase 
in the sale of rubber footwear 
since the national advertising cam- 
paign was first inaugurated. 

Window posters are distributed 
generously to shoe dealers, who 
are urged to make window dis- 
plays of rubber footwear, thus 
linking up the newspaper cam- 
paign and posters with their dis- 
plays. Through the trade papers, 
the dealer is reminded of just 
what the company is doing, and 
the suggestion is made that he dis- 
play his rubber footwear prom- 
inently and make use of the cards, 
window trims, window transfers, 
etc., with which he has been sup- 
plied. Thus the dealer hooks up 
with their advertising effort. 

This season, posters are being 
used in the larger cities through- 
out Canada, to convince people 
that for health’s sake and for 
economy’s sake they should wear 
rubbers. 

“Warm, dry feet save doctor’s 
bills,” reads one such poster. 
“Wear Rubbers—and save your 


" 


shoes ! 





Martin Gurnea Represents 
New York “News” 


Martin Gurnea has been appointed 
Western advertising representative of 
the New York News, with headquarters 
in Chicago. 
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“The’results of ou? Industrial Representation 
plan prove the success of what originally was 
an experiment... . Out of such co-operation 
there is no problem of industry which cannot 
be successfully solved.” ~-Walter C. Teagle. 


. HE RECOGNIZES 
HIS MEN 


The Corner-Stone of the Standard Oil Plan 
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By 
‘B. C. FORBES 


In 
Hearst's for Fanuary 


Ai least half of Hearst?s Magazine 
is devoted to articles of distinctly serious 
purpose. Over 85% of Hearst’ s readers 


buy it at newsstands voluntarily. 


Have you read a copy lately? 
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The E-m-o-t=)-o-n Picture 
of the Mind 


W uen a‘mah has no pep, they say 
he’s' colorless; when he’s mad they say he 
sees Red; when he is a coward,;they call 
him Yellow} when he’s straight they say 
he’s White} when he’s loyal they say he’s_ 
true Blue;) when he’s unintelligent they 
say he’s Green; simply because thé mind 
thinks faster in color than any-other way. 


TWO and)ONE\HALF MILLION FAMILIES 
| READ 
THE AMERICAN WEEKLY 
“IF YOU WANT. TO $ 


THE COLOR OF ‘THEIR MONEY 
—USE.COLOR”—A.J, K 
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"THe American Weekly has a 
greater circulation than any other 
publication in America: Two and 
a half millions of the more progres- 
sivé and well-to-do familiesthrough- 
out the United States buy it every 
week. Every Sunday it is dis- 
tributed as a principal part of the 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 
CHICAGO HERALD & EXAMINER 
BOSTON ADVERTISER 
WASHINGTON TIMES 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER. 
SAN FRANCISGO EXAMINER 
ATLANTA GEORGIAN-AMERI é 








American eekly 


A. J. KOBLER, MANAGER 
1835 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


W.J. Griswold, Western Representative 
Hearst Building Chicago, Iil. 
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PURPOSE 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 

is built. to render prac- 

tical service to 

arm families in the.great 

food producing heart 

of our country 
fditorial Department 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
BES MOINES, [OWA 








A Blacksmith Claims to Be the 
Richest Man in the World 


And His Letter Is Used as 


an Advertising Antidote for 


Radical 


Propaganda 


DVERTISING sometimes 
moves in mysterious ways 
its wonders to perform. Also, in 
direct contradiction to the theories 
and practices of some experts in 
the business, it does its best work 
when it is as easy and natural and 
unassuming as an old pair of 
shoes or an old hat. The trouble 
with many an advertising message 
is that it is forced. So great has 
been the straining to put over a 
good effect that the whole thing 
is artificial. 
When Edward J. Meyers, a 
blacksmith out in Pierce, Neb., 
wrote a letter to the Norfolk 


Daily News in which he declared: 
himself to be the richest man in 
the world, he did not know that 
in his humble way he was start- 
ing a nation-wide advertising cam- 
paign in behalf of patriotism. Yet 


this is exactly what he did. 

Blacksmith Meyers saw in the 
fiewspaper an editorial which in- 
spired him to write to that paper 
this letter: 

“IT wonder if you knew that one 
of the richest men in the world 
was fourteen miles north of Nor- 
folk, right here in Pierce, Neb.? 
That man is the writer. I am just 
a common ‘Plug Blacksmith,’ but, 
oh, how rich! I go to my labors 
each morning, work until noon, 
go to dinner, return at 1 Pp. M., and 
work till 6 o’clock. I enjoy the 
greatest of all blessings, good 
health. Rockefeller would give 
all he possesses in money or hold- 
ings for my stomach, but he can’t 
have it. 

“Each day sees something ac- 
complished and every job of work 
I turn out I feel that I have done 
my customer a service ‘worthy of 
my hire.’ 

“T have a most wonderful little 
wife. She has stuck to me twenty- 
two years now, so I know she 
must be a dandy to accomplish 
that. I have a little home, a beau- 
tiful daughter, a son 
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maturity, and now in life’s game 
for himself. Rich? Why, man 
alive, who can possibly be richer? 
Then, to add to all the above 
riches, I take down my old shot- 
gun in season and ramble through 
fields, woods and tangle in search 
of the elusive cottontail, teal and 
mallard with my ° faithful old 
pointer at ‘heel’ (now past eleven 
years old), and he is as happy as 
I when on the hunt. Then, when 
I get back, oh, how good every- 
thing does taste. Then, when 
night has spread its mantle over 
this good old universe, I settle 
down in a good old easy chair, en- 
joy a smoke and then roll into 
bed to be embraced by ‘Morpheus’ 
and never hear a sound until the 
beautiful break of another day. 
Rich, did you say? Well, I guess. 
$’s, no—not many. You inquired 
about riches; not material wealth. 

“The height of my ambition is 
to so live that I may have no re- 
grets for having lived, when the 
time comes for me to shuffle off 
this mortal coil, and I hope by 
that time to have accumulated just 
enough $’s that myself and mine 
may not be objects-of charity. 

“This, then, is my idea of a 
rich man. If anyone enjoys life 
more than I do, he is to be envied 
for his riches.” 

These plain and direct words 
interpreting the true American 
ideal of peace and prosperity came 
to the attention of Mallory, 
Mitchell & Faust, a Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, which imme- 
diately purchased space in various 
newspapers to give it publicity. 

Early on the morning the first 
advertisement appeared an editor 
of a leading Italian newspaper 


_ telephoned asking for permission 


to reproduce it in his columns. 
He said it represented just his 
idea of what should be passed on 
to his fellow countrymen as the 
best antidote for radical propa- 
ganda. Other foreign language 
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newspapers in several cities quick- 
ly took it up. Thus the black- 
smith’s homely, sincere expression 
was taken right home to many 
thousands of foreign born citizens 
and prospective citizens in the 
natural unobtrusive way that 
could do them the most good. 

The blacksmith’s letter has been 
made the text of sermons, Edi- 
torials have been written upon it. 
It has been translated into many 
languages and placed where it 
could work out best. 

Advertising men, and in fact 
everybody interested in selling 
merchandise through means of the 
printed word, can get from this 
incident some worth. while ideas 
as to copy construction and di- 
rectness and naturalness of ap- 
peal. These are so apparent that 
they need not be pointed out here. 

But there is another side to the 
thing. Every advertising man 
ought to feel encouraged and in- 
spired as he contemplates the fact 
that this powerful message of the 
village blacksmith did not go over 
in a big way until it came out as 
a paid advertisement. Appearing 
in the news or editorial columns 
along with a world of other good 
stuff it had no structural features 
to make it stand out. 

Put in the advertising columns, 
however, and “played up” so that 
it might be sold to the people 
much as merchandise would be 
sold, it struck pay dirt at once. 

Sometimes it takes a little sim- 
ple unforced incident like this to 
make people realize what a tre- 
mendous power advertising is 
after all. We who work with it 
all along naturally have a pro- 
found respect for advertising. Yet 
are we not. timid, are we not 
over-conservative in contemplating 
the things we think advertising 
can do? 

If a man has something worthy 
to sell—something he is not afraid 
to tell the truth about—he can 
simply use advertising space to 
tell the news about it and it will 
be sold. 

If Blacksmith Meyers’ letter 
had been made the central feature 
of a loud emphatic campaign 
against Bolshevism, it probably 
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would have fallen of its own 
weight. If it had been over- 
shadowed by a lot of “fine writ- 
ing” its message probably never 
would have got home. All the 
letter needed was a chance to 
speak for itself. This is all many 
and many a worthy item of mer- 
chandise needs, but it does not al- 
ways get it. 

Spreading propaganda is like 
selling goods, It involves an inti- 
mate knowledge of the thing to 
be spread and of the people among 
whom the spreading is going to 
be done and of the thing its pro- 
moters hope to accomplish. 





Milk Producer Sticks to His 
Guns 


The Sheffield Farms Company, New 
York, producer and distributor of 
milk, has been carrying on a news- 
paper compuign to overcome the criti- 
cism that has been rife for some time 
regarding the high cost of that article. 
The advertising is signed by the presi- 
dent of the company, Loton Horton, 
and is a_heart-to-heart talk with the 
public. The advertising explains the 
difficulties of procuring milk in suffi- 
cient quantities at all times of year, of 
using the over-supply at certain times, 
of keeping sanitary, of handling and 
delivering in perfect condition in all 
kinds of weather ranging from summer 
heat at 100 in the shade to winter cold 
when snowdrifts block all train pas- 
sage. Mr. Horton gives a bit of his 
life history—that part which has been 
intimately connected with the milk busi- 
ness, through the various stages of a 
boy on the farm milking cows, as a man 
in the city delivering milk, and all the 
way up to his present high position in 
the industry. With this statement of 
his reasons for knowing whereof he 
speaks as a background for his appeal 
to the Bg he ends by saying: 

“And knowing these things as I do, 
I marvel that uninformed critics are 
so ready to rush into this particular 
line of endeavor when there are so 
many other lines free from the peculiar 
difficulties and responsibilities of the 
milk business and less intimately related 
to the health of the community. 

“The system that handles your milk 
is not wasteful nor antiquated. It is 
a highly efficient, thoroughly organized 
industry, and its methods have been 
accepted as a model by every progres- 
sive community in the world 





William Morton Smith Dead 


William Morton Smith, secretary of 
the Chicago advertising agency of 
Critchfield & Co., died of apoplexy in 
that city last week. He was taken sud 
denly ill while dining at the Chicago 
Athletic Club. 
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Kentucky’s 
Crops For 1919 
Total 

$400, 751,000.00 


The thirteen leading crops 
produced in Kentucky dur- 
ing 1919 will yield a total 
of $400,751,000.00, accord- 
ing to the report just is- 
sued by the United States 
Bureau of Crop Estimates. 


This is a gain of $54,165,000.00, or 16% 
more than the valuation of the crop of 1918. 
Tobacco alone, according to the bureau’s 
estimate, will bring a tota! of $174,383,- 
000.00 this year, as against $123,715,000.00 
in 1918. 


Louisville is the largest leaf tobacco market in the world and 
has twenty-eight tobacco factories. Louisville is Kentucky's 
largest city, and the trading center of a large section of 
Kentucky. 


Louisville, it is confidently expected, will show a population 
of nearly half a million, in the city and suburbs, under the 
new census. 

Louisville is the center of an interurban service, covering a 
radius of twenty-five miles, and reaching communities with 
a total population of over 100,000, excluding New Albany and 
Jeffersonville, which have a population of 46,000, and which 
are for trading purposes a part of the city of Louisville. 


National advertisers who wish to best reach the buying pop- 
ulation of this prosperous section, will do well to emulate the 
merchants of Louisville, who give the most of their morn- 
ing newspaper advertising to the newspaper with the largest 
morning circulation in Kentucky. 


THE LOUISVILLE HERALD 


Kentucky’s Greatest Newspaper 


Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., 
N. Y. Western Representative: John Glass, Peoples Gas 








Bldg., Chicago. Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bid- 
well, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE SHAFFER GROUP 
Louisville Herald Chicago Evening Post 
Indianapolis Star Muncie Star Terre Haute Star 
Rocky Mountain News Denver Times 
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Publications 
Continue to Decline in 
Number 


Ayer’s Annual Lists 654 Fewer 
Publications in the United States 
and Canada Than a Year Ago— 
Falling Off Almost Entirely Con- 
fined to Country Weeklies 


SIDE from its value as a book 

of reference, a newspaper di- 
rectory may be employed to mark 
tendencies in publishing that it is 
useful for advertisers to know. 
A study of Ayer’s Newspaper An- 
nual for 1920, just issued, reveals 
any number of such facts that 
are apt to have a bearing on the 
choice of mediums. 

First of all, it is discovered that 
the process of absorption, con- 
solidation and suspension that has 
been in progress for a number of 
years has not yet ceased. During 
1917 the net loss in the number of 
publications in the United States 
and Canada was 616; in 1918 the 
loss rose to 1,178, while in the year 
just past it was 654. The high- 
water mark of 24,868 publications, 
reached in 1916, exceeded by 2,200 
the number listed in the 1920 An- 
nual, 

The main causes of the reduc- 
tion in the number of publications 
are, of course, not far to seek. 
There has been a scarcity of labor 
and supplies —particularly print 
paper—and this, added to the ac- 
companying soaring costs, has 
made it too great a task, in the 
case of many publishing enter- 
prises, to continue the fight. 

The statement that there was a 
loss of 654 newspapers and pe- 
riodicals in 1919 does not indicate 
that only this number ceased pub- 
lication. There were listed in the 
Annual 1,076 new publishing en- 
terprises, which would indicate a 
gross loss of about 1,700 during 
the year. 

Analyzing the figures _ still 
further, we find that the decline 
in the number of weeklies during 
the year in Canada and the United 
States, amounting to 773, was 
some six times larger than’ the 
gains that were meantime being 
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effected in all other departments. 
This marked reduction in the 
weeklies has been in progress for 
a number of years. In a three- 
year period country weeklies have 
fallen off 2,209, The 1919 loss was 
more than one-third of the total 
decline, which would seem to in- 
dicate that the bottom has not yet 
been reached. The weeklies still 
number, however, two-thirds of 
the country’s total. 

Daily issues fell away to a 
slight extent during the year—the 
net loss being thirty-four. In the 
Southern States daily newspapers 
increased twelve in number, but 
in every other section there was 
a slight loss. Monthly issues, on 
the other hand, increased from 
3,297 to 3,390—a gain of ninety- 
three. 

Publications in the German lan- 
guage, which dropped from 490 to 
327 in 1918, registered another de- 
cline to 278. 

More than three solid pages of 
the Annual are devoted to indexing 
the class and trade publications, 
In this section it is divulged that 
the number of papers devoted to 
aviation has increased from nine 
to eleven, while the liquor and 
anti-prohibition organs have fallen 
from twenty-five to twenty-one. 
Headings listed this year, ap- 
parently for the first time, in- 
clude “anti-tobacco,” “counterfeit 
money” and “finger-print inter- 
ests.” 

A new feature of the Annual, 
and one that should prove val- 
uable to many persons who may 
be contemplating the publication 
of a new paper, is an alphabetical 
index to class and trade publica- 
tions, magazines, reviews, etc. 


Herold-Garber Co., New De- 
troit Organization 


Sam Garber is president, Don Her- 
old, vice-president, and Fred B. John- 
son, secretary of the newly organized 
Herold-Garber Company, Detroit. The 
company will conduct direct advertis- 
ing campaigns. Mr. Garber will have 
charge of the Detroit office, and Mr. 
Herold of the New York office. 


H. C. Johnson has been made vice- 
president of Dowd, Wyllie & Olson, 
Inc., Hartford, Conn., advertising art 
and engraving. 
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—greater service 


Recognizing the increase 
in importance of the 
Southern Field, we have 
opened an 


Atlanta Office 


Candler Annex Building 
Telephone Ivy 4795 


in charge of 
G. H. Gunst 


who is fully equipped to 
serve advertisers, agents and 
the newspapers and farm 
papers we represent. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York 
Chicago 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Atlanta 


Kansas City 


San Francisco 
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WHICH MARKET? 


The shift in balance of the average family income of the 
native born American and that of the foreign born citizen 
is given below: 
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The White Collar Market The Workers’ Market 


Average maximum salary 
of professors in 60 
state universities 

Wisconsin full prof. avg.. 

Wisconsin instr. avg. 

Harvard full prof. avg.... 

Harvard instructors avg... 


$2881.67 
3625.00 
1250.00 
4750.00 
1374.00 


A cértain large company in Mid- 
dle West has 300-400 “white col- 
lar” men on its executive staff 
getting $2400 a year. 


Bank tellers at a large metropoli- 
tan bank of liberal management, 
$2100. Commercial bookkeeper in 
bank, $1080. Bank secretary, $2000. 


Reference librarian and statis- 
tician, $1800. Library department 
chiefs aver. $2600. 


The average salary of clergy is 
less than $1000. 


A large public service corpora- 
tion in Chicago reports that since 
1914 the salaries of its wage-work- 
ers have increased 84%, while its 
white collar employees have in- 
creased theirs only 18%. A large 
packing company states that while 
its common labor has_ increased 
167% since 1914, its salary work- 
ers have increased only 43%. 


Chicago steel plant “skull 
cracker,” $111.12 a week. Ham- 
merman, $107.68 a week; “need 
not speak English or be able to 
write his own name’’—an average 
of over $5000 a year. 


The same company has large num 
bers of workmen getting $3000- 
$4000 a year and a few at $8000. 


A woman who sewed bags and 
sacking in stockyards has made her 
last payments on her second 4-flat 
building. Tripe-cleaners in stock- 
yards, $175 a week. Butchers in 
stockyards, $100 a week. Polish 
woman worker gets $120 a week. 
Several workers come to jobs in 
their own cars. 


Merchants “‘back of the yards” 
declare the day for “cheap goods” 
is over; the workers demand qual- 
ity. In 1914 they sold engagement 
rings for $25, today they ask for 
$200 rings. A jeweler reports 
workman who bought a $500 dia 
mond stickpin for himself. 


Wage-workers are buying what 
they want. 


(Summary of article in Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 8, 1919) 


The present workers’ market is largely made up of the 
foreign born and those of foreign extraction. 


This organization is equipped to present your appeal to more than 
8,000,000 literate adults who are keen to become more like native Amer- 
icans in their clothing, in their homes, in their habits. They can only 
be reached through their native language papers. 


The AMERICAN ASSOCIATION of 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS, inc. 


RICHARD H. WALDO, General Manager 


Little Bldg., 
Boston 


Woolworth Bldg., 
New York 


Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago 


Hickox Bldg., 
Cleveland 





One Way to Impress a Raw Ma- 
terial on a Dealer’s Mind 


Prize Contest fot Shoe Dealers Is Conducted by Standard Kid Mfg. Co. 
and Freely Advertised 


HE producer or finisher of a 

raw material, when it comes 
to advertising, is sometimes up 
against a hard proposition. He 
perhaps has only two alternatives 
—to advertise to the dealer, or to 
advertise to the consumer, Once 
he has made his decision, his next 
problem is how to go about it. 
If he is inclined to advertise to 
the consumer, he must first ask 
himself: “Does this material 
reach the consumer in identifiable 
form? Has it any distinguishing 
characteristics?” If not, the con- 
sumer ranks second to the dealer 
in framing advertising plans. 
The question that then arises is, 
“How shall I get the retailer to 
thinking of my product? How 
shall I impress it on his con- 
sciousness? What is the best 
method of arousing his attention 
and interest?” 

These were questions that had 
to be answered by the Standard 
Kid Manufacturing Company, of 
Boston, when it came to deciding 
on a manufacturing, sales and ad- 
vertising policy for the coming 
year. A study of its own situa- 
tion convinced the company that it 
was dependent on the retailer. It 
was realized that it was highly de- 
sirable to get the dealer’s “angle” 
on the product before proceeding 
any further. The device decided 
upon as a means of getting the de- 
sired information is an ancient 
one, but one that has many times 
proved its usefulness. This an- 
cient and reliable device is the 
prize contest. 

The company is the producer 
of the kid leather called “Vode.” 
It wanted to know what the re- 
tailer thought of kid, and what it 
was necessary to do to help these 
dealers sell more of it. It was 
therefore decided to offer sub- 
stantial sums of money for the 
best answers to five questions. 
These questions were specific. 


They sought something definite on 
6 


which to base a sales and adver- 
tising policy, The company in this 
respect showed its wisdom, for 
many prize contests of a similar 
nature have been barren of re- 
sults because of a lack of defi- 
niteness as to what is wanted. 

The prize contest .was adver- 
tised in five business papers, and 
besides this, 6,000 reprints of the 
advertised offer were mailed out 
to dealers. The first prize was 
$1,000, the second $500, the third 
$200, the fourth $50. As an en- 
couragement toward competition, 
seventy-five honorable mention 
prizes of $10 each were also of- 
fered. The judges consisted of 
three business paper editors, the 
president of the Massachusetts 
Retail Shoe Merchants Associa- 
tion, and the sales manager of the 
Standard Kid Manufacturing 
Company. Each contestant was 
requested to fill out a coupon 
printed with each advertisement 
which provided lines for the name 
of the contestant, his firm’s name, 
the position held by the contest- 
ant, and finally his address. Only 
retail shoe merchants and em- 
ployees were considered eligible, 
including shoe salesmen in de- 
partment stores. 


THE FACTS THE CONTEST YIELDED 


The five questions to which an- 
swers were invited were as fol- 
lows: 

(1) What advantages do you 
see in kid leather for shoes and 
how can we make it still more de- 
sirable to the consumer? 

(2) What sort of retail adver- 
tising service could we render that 
would be of most help to you? 

(3) Would it be helpful to you 


-if you could show your customers 


the brand of nationally advertised 
leather in the shoes you offer 
them? Why? 

(4). How many and which col- 
ors should kid leather manufac- 
‘urers standardize? Why? 
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McCall’s is THE magazine in 
one million, five hundred thou- 
sand American homes. 

The people in these homes 


live on the street we call 
McCall Street—the street which, 
with a house every 25 feet, 
would sweep across the con- 
tinent, from Boston to San 
Diego. 

In the 1,500,000 homes on 
McCall Street, six million peo- 
ple gather each month about 
the reading lamp, to lose them- 
selves in the crowded pages of 
McCall’s. 

More than a million women 
build, decorate and furnish their 
homes, educate their children, 
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clothe their families, buy and 
prepare their food, entertain 
themselves and their neighbors, 
with the aid and advice of 
McCall’s. For half a century 
McCall’s has aided American 
women in every household task 
and problem. 
There are good reasons why 
American women like McCall’s. 
They know McCall’s is sound 
—there is no “bunk” in it. 
McCall’s is never hysterical. 
McCall’s has the courage to 
face the new, the wisdom to 
hold to what is best in the old. 
McCall’s lifts a window on 
that larger world which women 
are so eager to explore—it ar- 


M*SALLS 


Circulation, 1,500,000 
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If the million and a half families in 
which McCall’s Magazine is read all 
lived in a single street—a home 
every 25 feet—the houses would line 
both sides of @ roadway from Boston 
to San Diego. 


ticulates the dream of every forward-looking woman 

for happier homes, healthier children, broader business 

Neues, fatter pay envelopes, a better world to 
ve in. 

Dr. S. Josephine Baker, Director of New York’s 
Bureau of Child Hygiene, gives to the mothers on 
McCall Street the services of America’s foremost 
woman physician. 

Lillian M. Gunn, Instructor on Foods and Cookery 
at Columbia University, offers to housewives of McCall 
Street the advice of a practical housewife and scientific 
authority. 

In McCall’s Fashion Department the women on 
McCall Street find the authoritative styles of Paris and 
Fifth Avenue, and the practical help which enables them, 
in their home dressmaking, to reproduce these styles. 


Some of the Famous Authors Who Help to Make 
McCall’s THE Magazine in 1,500,000 Homes 


Mary Roberts Rinehart Percival Gibbon Alice Hegan Rice 
Louis Joseph Vance Henry Kitchell Webster Dorothy Canfield 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins Alice Brown Royal Brown 

George Barr McCutcheon Mary Heaton Vorse Has 

John Galsworthy Ruth Comfort Mitchell 

Richard Washburn Child Basil King Lane 
Melville Davisson Post Mary Synon . Maud Radford Warren 
Harold MacGrath Dana Gatlin Nalbro Bartley 


THE MCCALL CO., 236-250 W. 37th St., New York City 


Chicago San Francisco Boston Atlanta Toronto 


Circulation, 1,500,000 
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(5) Which magazines of gen- 
eral circulation, one or more, do 
you read regularly? Why? 

A total of 538 replies was re- 
ceived. They gave the sort of in- 
formation that the company most 
wanted to have. Of the total 
number of contestants, 129 an- 
swered the first part of question 
No. 1 by describing the good quali- 
ties of kid, and the answer to the 
second part: “Advertise those 
qualities.” 

In answer to Question No. 2, 
265 dealers said, “Advertise in 
general periodicals.” To Question 
No. 3, 251 answered the first part 
by “Yes”; 300 replied that “na- 
tional advertising would make it 
easier to sell the shoe containing 
Vode leather in it,” and 160 said 
“that it would create consumer 
confidence in the shoe and in the 
store.” Only 11 persons answered 
the first part of Question No. 3 
by the word “No.” 

Question No. 4 was answered 
in such a way as to enable the 
company to form its manufactur- 
ing and sales policy in regard to 
colors for the next year without 
any guess work. 

The replies to Question No. 5 
mentioned virtually every maga- 
zine published. About 72 per 
cent of them said they read these 
magazines for the articles. About 
45 per cent said they read the mag- 
azines in order to look over the 
advertisements they contained. 

Outside of its business paper 
advertising, the Standard Kid 
Manufacturing Company also buys 
consumer advertising space in a 
list of general periodicals. -What 
the result of this advertising will 
be is not yet known, but the fact 
is that kid leather is used in 60 
per cent of the shoes manufac- 
tured for women at the present 
time, against 10 or 11 per cent a 
few years ago. From 10 to 15 
per cent of high grade men’s 
shoes also contain fine kid leather 
nowadays. 

It is noticeable that the percent- 
age of prize contest replies re- 
ceived, in comparison with the cir- 
culation of the five business pa- 
pers used, was rather small. It 
may be helpful to other advertis- 
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ers of prize contests to know that 
the ‘Standard Kid Manufacturing 
Company ascribes the small num- 
ber of replies as due largely to the 
size of the first prize offered and 
the rather considerable effort re- 
quired of each contestant. It is 
believed that many retailers were 
somewhat awestruck by the offer 
of $1,000 in a lump sum. They 
probably thought that their best 
efforts would never be estimated 
as worth the first prize, so they 
never tried at all. The Standard 
Kid Company has made a little 
investigation of this, and it is con- 
vinced that its first prize was far 
too high. It is believed that many 
more answers would have been 
received if the first prize offered 
had been only half as great. This 
is a feature that is surely worthy 
of study. 

However, the company was by 
no means disappointed in the re- 
sults obtained from this contest. 
On the contrary, it found them 
invaluable. It cost only a few 
hundred dollars to advertise the 
contest, and the replies received. 
were amply sufficient to mark out 
a pathway that the company now 
means to follow faithfully. 


Demonstrate Foods at 

Atlantic City 

An “International Foods Show” is 
to be held on the Garden Pier, Atlantic 
City, from June 15 to September 15. 
There will be numerous exhibit spaces 
for demonstrations and _ displays by 
food manufacturers. These displays 
and demonstrations will be supervised 
by Mrs. Mary A. Wilson. Benjamin 
S. Crosby is president of the Inter- 
national Foods Show Company. 


To 


H. H. Kynett Made Partner 
in Agency 


H. H. Kynett has 
partner of Dippy & Aitkin, advertising 


been made a 
agency, pre me This agency has 
recently obtain the services of James 
Stuart Montgomery. 


J. J. Burnett With Worcester 
“Telegram” 

James J. Burnett, recently with the 
Springfield, Mass., Union, has been 
made manager of the classified adver- 
tising department of the Worcester, 
Mass., Telegram. 
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Increasing Sales by Increasing 
Knowledge 


Prejudice and Suspicion Against Canned Foods to Be Displaced by the 
Simple Truth Well Advertised 


By F. J. Ross 


Of Blackman-Ross Co. 


OME of you have heard listed 

some of the objections which 
we have found in making an in- 
vestigation of the canned food 
situation—objections, I mean, on 
the part of the consumers ex- 
pressed toward our product. I 
could cite scores of these objec- 
tions taken down verbatim by our 
investigators, as they fell from 
the lips of housewives interviewed 
in their homes. They range all the 
way from the chance remark 
against canned foods in general, 
with no specific basis for objec- 
tion, to the most violent tirade 
against our products, based on.the 
most vigorous suspicion. They 


range from the criticism that is 
general to specific criticisms, as 


that canned foods are responsible 
for many kinds of evils. They 
come from women earnestly seek- 
ing to safeguard their families’ 
health, and from women who, 
while they may have no personal 
prejudice against canned foods, do 
not use them because in the eyes 
of the menfolks it is a sign of 
laziness. They come from some 
classes of foreigners who object 
to them and say that they are only 
fit for some other foreign element 
for whom they themselves have 
some particular antipathy. 

Now when you analyze both 
general and specific objections, 
you will find that they are based 
primarily upon ignorance. The 
only force that can combat ig- 
norance is education. Truth is 
mighty and will prevail, and there 
is in the canning industry a 
Truth so admirable, so convincing, 


that one’s judgment, when he be- 


comes familiar with the Truth, 
tells him at once that the job of 


Portion of an address before meeting 
of the National Canners’ Association. 
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increasing the consumption of 
canned foods is, in simple terms, 
the job of implanting in the 
minds of the people the unvar- 
nished, convincing Truth concern- 
ing our products. ° 

There is no room for prejudice 
and suspicion when true knowl- 
edge steps in and takes its right- 
ful place, and, as an advertising 
man, my task is to so spread the 
Truth that it shall step in. And 
my task is directed to 110,000,000 
people, some of whom already, it 
is true, use canned foods freely; 
many of whom, it is true, use 
canned foods occasionally ; an- 
other large percentage of whom, 
it is true, use them not at all. 
We have a dual task, namely, the 
stimulation to a greater consump- 
tion of canned foods by those who 
now use them to a greater or less 
extent, and the making of users 
out of people who do not use them 
at all. 

Can we do it? Wecan. There 
is not in my mind the faintest 
fear but that a splendid success is 
ahead of this industry. We have 
started well—but we have only 
started. Ours is not the only 
issue before the American people. 
They have many things which lie 
very close to their hearts. They 
have thousands and thousands of 
messages being addressed to them. 
They have a more or less limited 
time to listen to these messages 
and in consequence they pick and 
choose those which are most skil- 
fully presented.. Our message 
must take its chance with these 
thousands of messages. It must 
first attract attention ; it must hold 
attention ; it must induce reading ; 
it must convince ; it must stimu- 
late to action—that is, to the pur- 
chase, the actual purchase of 
canned foods. 
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Show Your Samples in the Home 


VERY illustrated 
catal ogueisa 
sample case. When a 
catalogue makes the 
reader feel that he or 
she is actually examining 
the article portrayed, 
fine printing has brought 
good salesmanship to the 
very breakfast table. 


In successful cata- 
logue campaigns, choice 
of the right printing 
paper is half the battle. 
Where the effect of 


brilliance is requisite, 





where no sacrifice of de- 
tail is nermissible, where 
beauty of finish must be 
more than suggested, the 
use of high-grade coated 
paper is clearly indi- 
cated. 

Cumberland Coated 
Book, one of the dozen 
Warren Standard Print- 
ing Papers, is intended 
for the large edition 
catalogues of those ad- 
vertisers who have mer- 
chandise to sell which 
must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 


Werrens 


STAN DARD 
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The great thing, when 
you bring work to us, 
is to let go and leave it 
to us. We take all of 
the worry out of your 
plating jobs, if you let 
us. That’s part of the 
satisfaction we get out of 
our business. Making 
plates and mats that 
we can be proud of is 
another part. 


Partridge & Anderson Company 
Electrotypes - Mats - Stereotypes 
714 Federal St., Chicago 
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Colver Presents His Views On Price 
Guarantee Investigation 


Formal “Complaints” Issued Against National Advertisers Merely Invi- 
tations to Talk Things Over 


Special Washington Correspondence 
HE forthcoming forum on the 
business practice known as 
“guarantee against decline in 
price” is to be not an “investiga- 
tion” but an “examination.” Com- 
missioner Colver, who is making 
plans for the prdhe by the Federal 
Trade Commission, drew the dis- 
tinction in a talk for PRINTERS’ 
Ink a few days ago on the aims 
and purposes of the parley. He 
said that he did not like the word 
“investigation.” He made it clear, 
furthermore, that the Trade Com- 
mission enters upon this inquiry 
not with any preconceived preju- 
dices but with open mind. 
Commissioner Colver confessed 
that when he and his colleagues 
received their first complaint on 
guarantees against decline, it ap- 
peared to be an open-and-shut 
proposition that here was a prac- 
tice that was inimical to the best 
interests of the public at large. 
But as the Commission went 
deeper into the subject, its doubts 
grew. Since the trade body has 
issued its blanket invitation tc 
trade associations and individual 
firms to express themselves upon 
the wisdom and propriety of price 
guarantees as a trade custom, its 
honest doubts have multiplied. 
From all sections of the business 
community have come expressions 
of approval and denunciation. 
Eloquent of the divergence of 
opinion, which the Trade Commis- 
sion is so willing to respect, is the 
tact that even the retailers (for 
whose benefit the device of guar- 
anty against decline might be 
Supposed to have been created) 
‘are of two minds on the subject. 

Commissioner Colver is anxious 
that business men should not mis- 
construe the action of the Trade 
Commission in issuing these “com- 
plaints” against half a dozen or 
more national advertisers, includ- 
ing the Joseph Campbell Com- 


pany, Van Camp Packing Com- 
pany, Fels & Company, B. T. Bab- 
bitt, Inc.,.and Curtice Brothers 
Company. Broadly speaking, he 
takes the ground that the public 
has been too prone to interpret is- 
suance of a complaint by the 
Trade Commission as on a par 
with the return of an indictment 
by a criminal court, while it is 
nothing more than a summons to 
come and “talk it over.” And 
especially in the case of the cur- 
rent appraisal of guarantee against 
price decline has the issuance of 
complaints been merely what 
might be termed a_ necessary 
means to an end, 

As was noted in the circular 
letter that the Trade Commission 
sent to business men in all lines, 
formal complaints were issued 


merely in order that the commis- 


sior might have, according to pre- 
scribed routine, justification for 
the expenditures necessary for 
such an inquiry. Accordingly, a 
number of cases involving’ guar- 
antees against decline that had 
been brought to the attention of 
the Commission were chosen vir- 
tually at random to be made the 
subject of complaints. The ques- 
tion has been asked in business © 
circles, why, this being the case, 
it has been necessary to issue a 
number of complaints instead of 
merely one, Commissioner Col- 
ver’s answer to that question is 
that each of the complaints ex- 
emplifies a different phase or form 
of guarantee against decline. 


THREE FORMS OF INSURANCE 
AGAINST PRICE DECLINE 


Commissioner Colver says that 
the Trade Commission has been 
surprised by the revelation of the 
number of forms and variations 
of the guarantees against price 
decline. Three principal forms 
will have attention in the impend- 
ing forum which is to be con- 
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ducted—first by correspondence 
and later by general conference. 
These comprise, respectively, the 
guarantee against “seller’s own 
decline”; the guarantee against a 
competitor’s decline; and _ the 
guarantee against market decline. 
As typical of the minor variations 
in these main forms there might 
be cited a form of guarantee 
(usually resorted to by a small 
producer when in competition 
with a powerful interest) which 
designedly operates to reassure a 
buyer that in tying up under a 
time contract or a continuing 
contract there is nothing to be lost 
as compared with hand-to-mouth 
buying in the open market that 
permits advantage to be taken of 
sudden dips in the price curve. 

Not a few merchants have en- 
dorsed the guarantee against de- 
cline to the Trade Commission as 
an unmixed blessing that enables 
them to carry larger lines and 
more complete stocks than would 
otherwise be possible. On _ the 
other hand, the practice has been 
just as vehemently denounced as 
one calculated to make of mer- 
chants hoarders instead of dis- 
tributors. In proof of this tend- 
ency to hoard for a rising market 
instead of to move the goods with 
the utmost speed, there has been 
brought to the attention of the 
Commission one instance in which 
a jobber -recalled goods from a 
retailer in order to make a show- 
ing on his invoice at the date set 
for taking invoice for determining 
the payment due on guaranty 
against decline. 

One form of guaranty that, by 
reason of seeming inequalities, 
will be inquired into rather min- 
utely at the forthcoming confer- 
ence, will be that whereby small 
sellers, entering a market in ad- 
vance, perhaps, of the leading 
producers, guarantee their prices 
against the quotations subsequent- 
ly to be announced by the interests 
that dominate the market. An il- 
lustration of this procedure, that 
has long been in vogue, is seen in 
the binder twine trade where the 
smaller manufacturers are wont 
to guarantee their prices against 
the prices to be named for the 
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selling season by the International 
Harvester Company and the Ply. 
mouth Cordage Company. 
Manufacturers who - feel that 
their business is benefited by the 
use of shock absorbers against 
price decline have expressed mys- 
tification in some instances as 
whence comes the opposition tha 
has stirred the Trade Commissi@ 
to action. Without violating th 
confidence of informants of the 
Trade body, the hint may be 
dropped that some of the opposi- 
tion comes from within the ranks 
of the manufacturers. Not a few 
manufacturers have advised the 
Commission that they are giving 
guarantees against decline not be- 
cause they believe in the practice 
but simply because of the com- 
pulsion of competition. It is a 
case of insure prices or lose the 
business. Particularly is this the 
case in the soap trade, whence 
spring several of the complaints 
that bring this issue to a head. 
In this field, it may be added, is 
to be found the “reformer” who 
has undertaken to correct what he 
conceives to be abuses by notify- 
ing his jobbers that henceforth he 
will carry out the guaranty only 
on goods actually sold and not 
on goods remaining in stock, Com- 
missioner Colver predicts that it 
will be at least two months, how- 
ever, before the classification of 
the data now arriving in response 
to the general invitation will have 
progressed to the point where the 
entire issue may be laid before a 
general conference at Washington. 


T. W. Harrison Joins Berger 
and Carter Co. 


Thomas W. Harrison, on the sale 
staff of the Abbott Press, San Frat 
cisco, since his return from militay 
service has joined the advertising & 
partment of the Berger and rtet 
Company, manufacturer of sp 
food preserving machinery, San Frat 
cisco. 



































Hanser Agency Has Hays 
Hair Health Account 


The Philo Hay Company, Newark, 
eS Ow smanufacturer of Hay’s Hair 
sar has put its advertising accout! 
in the hands of the Hanser Agency 
Inc., Newark, N. J. A newspaper ca® 
paign is in preparation. 
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A BLUE BOOK 


The wealth of Cleveland and Northern Ohio 
has attracted America’s most successful advertisers 
and many of them are selling this imperial market 
through the Cleveland Plain Dealer exclusively. 
Its pages are a blue book of National Advertisers. 


In securing consumer, jobber and dealer 
confidence, good will and sales, The Plain 
Dealer is as potent in the substantial cities 
of Akron, Youngstown, Canton, and the 
hundreds of other live towns within 100 
miles of Cleveland, as in Cleveland itself. 







Plain Dealer prestige, 78-year acquaint- 
ance with its field, and tested merchandis- 
ing co-operation will prove a mighty ally 
for 1920 profits. Before completing your 
plans consult 


The Plain Dealer 


CLEVELAND 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 
JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
Times Bldg., New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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Personality Per- 
vades Modern Adver- 
tising 





HAKESPEARE once - said, 

“The play’s the thing,” or he 
made Hamlet say it, and every- 
body ever since has seemed to 
take that for a profound psycho- 
logical revelation. But they ought 
to know that Shakespeare had 
never read Freud, and couldn’t 
qualify as even a tyro in psycho- 
analysis. And maybe Bacon wrote 
him, after all, and that would en- 
tirely change the complexes. Per- 
sonality is the thing. Why, the 
play couldn’t get anywhere if 
there weren’t good chunks of per- 
sonality inserted in the press- 
agenting of the heroine or the 
playwright. And advertisements! 
You remember how they used to 
be clever, scintillating things 
crammed with information about 
some brand of article, but reading 
a great deal more like an ency- 
clopedia excerpt than an adver- 
tisement. 

When father got a far-away 
look one evening and mused oral- 
ly what a wonderful thing a col- 
lege education was, we all knew 
he had _ been _ taking liberal 
draughts of that description of 
how Cheops (was it Cheops?) 
built the pyramids, that formed 
three pages of the brochure of the 
Aphrodite Dental Company. Or 
if mother, quite apropos of noth- 
ing, told us at dinner that the 
ancients had no forks, we felt 
that she had been studying the 
literature of the Siamese Spice 
Company, which includes wonder- 
ful historical accounts of customs 
and manners. 

But now it all reeks of person- 
ality. There is a spectral hand 
clapping you on the back every 
time you take off a label or open 
a package. Last night, for in- 
stance, just to introduce that per- 
sonal element right here, Charles 
sent a box of candy—nothing 
extravagant; that wouldn’t be 
Charles—just a nice, homey, one- 
pound box, but fresh and good, 
as far as it went, of course, and 
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the nicest little note in it from 
the manufacturer, telling me how 
much trouble he -had taken to 
have it nice and wholesome for 
me, and if I didn’t think it fresh 
I was to take it right back. Not 
to wait a minute or count the 
trouble of rushing out to the 
nearest drug store in the rain, or 
telephoning Charles about it all. 
Well, it was nice of him, and it 
made me feel that perhaps I was 
prejudiced about not liking nou- 
gatines and so much cocoanut in 
the fillings. It’s personality that 
counts. I have had many a five- 
pound box that didn’t measure up 
to this one at all. 

And just the other day I had a 
letter from Wimbel Brothers tell- 
ing me about their reductions in 
fall garments, and not urging me 
to buy a thing, you know, but so 
chatty and assuring, and ending 


up with the remark, “Madame, 
you don’t know what five dollars 
would do for your wardrobe!” 
Well, of course, I do know, for 
even five cents spent on hooks 


and eyes would make a lot of dif- 
ference at times, but it was nice 
to feel that some one else realized 
that I had my problems and want- 
ed to help me out! And I went 
right down and bought a nice 
little fur piece- for $190 that I 
wouldn’t have known I needed 
if it hadn’t been for that per- 
sonal touch. It’s personality that 
counts—New York Evening Post. 


G. F. Owen With Page Cor- 
poration 


George F. Owen has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Page Corpora- 
tion Mills, New York, sole selling 
agents for the Jennings Lace Works 
agg eee Brooklyn; Acme _ Silk 
Mills, Poughkeepsie; ons Sinclair Silk 
Company, Lancaster, Pa. Mr. Owen 
was recently —r. manager of 
ad Mohawk Silk Fabric Company, New 

ork 


A. Guy Webster With S. K. F. 
Industries 


A. Guy Webster, for five years as 
sociate editor of oe Machinery 
and Manufacturing News, Toronto, is 
now a member of the advertising de- 
partment of the S. K. F. Industries, 
Inc., ball bearing manufacturer, New 
York. 
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WHOSE HAT WILL COVER 
A PRESIDENT? 


Every editor looks for kaleidoscopic 
changes this Political year. 





—And accurate news upon political 
subjects is of the utmost importance in 
holding the interest and confidence of 
readers. 


There will be the usual crop of “roor- 
backs,’’ rumors, colored or false reports. 


Special correspondents and press 
agents will “keep their finger upon the 
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public pulse,’ will give grave counsel 
from swivel chairs—hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles distant from scenes of 
action. 


But this is not the year for that sort 


of Political News. 


For there have been few years when 
the “average citizen” has been so in- 
terested or so affected by the political 
situation. 


The Press has a duty to perform. 


Through unproved charge and unre- 
tracted countercharge the average citi- 
zen feels he has lost his perspective on 


“Public Men.” 


Just as many public men have come 
to feel that integrity is no defence,—that 
facts play but a small part in attacks 
made upon them. 


There are sincere men in every party 
and this is no time to be anything but 
sincere Americans. 
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It required a World War to awaken 
us, as a whole, to the fact that without 
a sense of individual responsibility to the 
Community, State and Nation, there can 
be no representative government. 


The people want facts; they deserve 
them—they have earned them. 


The New York Evening Post is inde- 
pendent, neither for any party nor against 
any party—it is for the United States 
and against anything subversive of its 
best interests. 


The addition of features in accordance 
with “Post Quality” is no easy matter. 


The selection of a man to cover the 
Political Year—to swing twice around the 
circle from coast to coast, to attend Con- 
ventions and Presidential Primaries State 
by State is not an easy task. 


But to select a man so sincere, so well 
qualified, so dependable that the New 
York Evening Post could say, “‘Go to it, 
you have no instructions save to be inde- 
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pendent and to give the best there is in 
you’ —that man must be a man indeed, 


—And he is just such a man. His 
ability, his vision, his knowledge of human 
reactions and twenty years of Political 
study are coupled with unquestionable 
sincerity, plus 100 per cent. of rugged 
Americanism. 


Mark Sullivan needs no introduction 
to any circle of American readers—from 
Maine to California. 


The management of the Post is glad to 
let the engagement of Mark Sullivan be 
taken as an indication of intention. 


An indication of intention to hold and 
merit a foremost place in public confi- 
dence—‘‘A Newspaper You Can Trust.” 


— 


President New York Koning awe Inc. 


Articles by Mr. Sullivan will appear 
regularly, two or three times a week. 
—The first on Jan. 24th. 














On Keeping 
Your Channels of Infor- 
mation Open 





Nut Pacxinc Company 
Canayouanisz, N. 
January 21, 1920. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The writer has been taking Printers’ 
Inx for some years. He clips a great 
many articles. It would be a great con- 
venience if at the top of each page 
under the words Printers’ Inx, you 
had the date of the issue. 

Beecu-Nut Pacxinc Company, 

C. ARKELL. 


ME ARKELL’S system has its 
disadvantages as well as its 
advantages. The chief disadvan- 
tage is that a business man can 
never know what particular sub- 
ject is going to be of vital impor- 
tance to him six months from 
now. If he clips certain articles 
from Printers’ INK and then de- 
stroys the rest of the issue, he 
runs the chance of throwing away 
material which later he may be 
willing to pay a big price to obtain. 

A better plan than clipping, and 
which is being used by many 
readers of Printers’ INK, is for 
the executive, as he reads each 
week’s copy, to mark those ar- 
ticles of which he wishes to keep 
a record. His secretary then 
makes out an index card which 
will show at a glance the nature 
of the article. The copies of 
Printers’ INK are filed complete 
and the card index is retained by 
his secretary. 

A file of clippings is a good 
thing, but it is apt to become un- 
wieldy and is difficult to classify. 
The card index, on the contrary, 
is compact, easily referred to and 
is subject to the cross-index sys- 
tem which will enable the same 
article to be indexed under more 
than one classification. 

_ The president of a large adver- 
tising corporation suddenly had 
his interest awakened in the sub- 
ject of motion window displays 
for dealers. 
ing seen articles of this nature in 
Printers’ INK, but he did not 
read them at the time because he 
was not particularly interested in 
that phase of advertising. A de- 
mand from his salesmen for -such 


Beecu 
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He remembered hav- - 
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material caused him to investi- 
gate the whole subject. A tele- 


gram to our research department 
brought him the desired refer- 
ences, and inasmuch. as he had 
preserved his back copies of 
Printers’ Ink, he had before him, 
in short order, a list of articles 
which enabled him to review the 
whole subject without expense or 
loss of time. He could, perhaps, 
have obtained the same results by 
putting out-a field investigator of 
his own for two or three weeks, 
but by having preserved his back 
copies of Printers’ INK he was 
able to get the needed information 
immediately and have his ques- 
tions answered while they were 
fresh in his mind. 

Many of the leading advertising 
agencies maintain in their li- 
braries bound volumes of Print- 
ers’ INK covering a period of 
several years, and by operating 
their own system of card index- 
ing possess a valuable accessory 
to their research departments.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Dean Johnson’s Nine Best 


Business Books 
A list of nine representative books 
has been prepared by Joseph French 
Johnson, dean of the School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance, New 
York University. 

“During my thirty years’ experience,” 
said Dean Johnson, “I have found that 
these books are the best that can be 
found covering the fields of business 
and commerce. Each volume deals with 
i particular phase of business admir- 
ab 


The volumes touch upon the science 
of business from every standpoint. 
They are: “The Work of Wall Street,” 
Pratt; “Psychology of the Will,” James; 

‘Advertising, Its Principles ‘and Prac- 
tice,” Tipper and others; “Philosophy 
of Accounts ” Sprague; “More Power 
to You,” ruce on; “Autobiog- 
raphy,” Benjamin Franklin; “Princi ~ 
of ientific Management,” Py r; 

“History of Modern Banks o e Youn 
Conant, and “The Trust Problem.” 
Jenks. 





Collegiate Agency Opens Chi- 
cago Office 


A Chicago office has been established 
by the one eres Agency, 
Inc., ork. he new branch 
office of this agency Til be a selling 
office, all administrative and routine 


work being conducted from the New 
York 
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@smopolitan 


Announces 


First 


In order to catch up with our regular publication date 
—the 1oth of the month—we shall omit the Feb- 
ruary number. The next issue after the January 
number will be dated ‘* March.’’ It will be placed 
on sale everywhere on or about February zoth. 
Then, as quickly as possible, we shall resume our 
regular date of issue. 


SECOND 


With the March issue, Cosmopo.iran’s subscription 
price advances from $2 a year to $3 a year. The 
single copy price of 25 cents remains the same. 
This means that a subscription to Cosmopo.iran will 
cost the same as twelve single copy purchases at the 
news-stands. A// subscriptions must be paid for in 
advance, 


"THIRD 





Among the editorial features which Cosmopo.iTan is 
privileged to announce are the following: 


A new novel by Fannie Hut (Miss Hurst’s first 
novel) begins in the March issue. 
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TH IRD— Continued 


**In Chancery,’’ a novel by the great English writer, 
John Galsworthy, will begin in an early issue. No 
author ever knew the human heart better than Mr. 
Galsworthy, and we are proud to have his novels in 

CosMoPOoLITAN. 


**In Chancery’’ while not a sequel to his famous 


**Man of Property,’’ employs the same characters 
and will be rece'ved with the same enthusiasm by the 


’? 


literary world. 


We also have in the shop Robert W. Chambers’ 
new novel. To you who loved ‘‘Cardigan,’’ that 
masterly novel of Colonial days, written by Mr. 
Chambers so many years ago, this latest story will 
be received with the keenest delight. It is the 
Chambers of ‘‘Cardigan,’’ writing, with all the 
finish and mastery that vears of successful craftsman- 
ship have brought. 


Edgar Guest’s poems will appear exclusively in Cos- 
MOPOLITAN beginning with the March issue. 


Montague Glass will shortly write for Cosmopo.iTan. 


There will be short stories and special features by 
Will Payne, Peter B. Kyne, Frank R. Adams, 
Meredith Nicholson, Dana Gatlin, Gouverneur 
Morris, Harris Dickson, James Oliver Curwood, 
Rupert Hughes, Arthur Somers Roche, Idi M, 
Evans and many other writers whose work is most 
in demand by the American public. 


The best work of the greatest writers in all the world 
will continue to make Cosmopo.tiran America’s 
Greatest Magazine. 


Business Manager 


‘Nearly everybody worth while 
reads Cosmopolitan”’ 
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The Detroit News 
Again First in America 


With 


25,661,346 Lines 


Of Net Paid Advertising 








eAcie The Detroit News assumes the advertising 
leadership of America with a greater lineage than 
was ever carried by any newspaper, despite the fact that 
more than 2,000,000 lines were rejected or eliminated be- 
cause of necessary paper conservation policy. 


This phenomenal advertising score is due to: 


: Detroit’s quick post-war return to prosperity. 
2 The consequent responsiveness of Detroit people to 
e _ the advertising appeal. 


3 The uniquely thorough coverage of the Detroit field 
e and surrounding territory by one paper—and only 
one—The News—which 


Leads most advertisers to use The News mainly or 
e exclusively. 


Bear These Points in Mind When Thinking of 


Detroit and The News 


The Advertiser’s Exceptional Opportunity 
Daily and Sunday—Always In The Lead 

















. + 500 FL> ; — _- _-_— ——_; 
The Detroit News leadership is based on comparisons with other six- and 
seven-time-a-week publications, but not those which add morning, evening and 
Sunday, or 13 issues per week to obtain their total. 
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Advertising Not in Conflict with 
ge, Mutual Insurance Idea 





The Northwestern Mutual First Tries out Advertising in a Cautious 
Way, but Now Uses Pages—Does Not Add to Costs 


N° matter how good the prod- 
uct, whether soap or insur- 
ance, it needs advertising. Even- 
tually it comes to advertising, or 
meets with a paltry portion of 
its true reward. If some of the 
most difficult prospects an adver- 
tising agency interviews are suc- 
cessful executives who have built 
a considerable success without 
the aid of advertising—so those 
very men, won over, often become 
the firmest friends that advertis- 
ing has. 

There is a certain insurance ex- 
ecutive in the Pacific Northwest, 
president of a company which is 
advertising now in a large, signifi- 
cant way, who illustrates the point. 

This man, F. J. Martin, of the 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Asso- 
ciation of Seattle, came from the 
Middle West years ago, bringing 
an idea. He had acted as a local 
fire insurance agent, and had 
realized to what considerable ex- 
tent careless and negligent prop- 
erty owners increased insurance 
costs. Though there were mutual 
fire insurance companies in ex- 
istence then, he didn’t know it, 
and he thought there must be a 
better way of distributing fire in- 
surance costs, at the same time 
holding down fire losses. His “big 
idea” was a mutual association not 
of any and all property owners, 
but ef careful property owners, 
who by banding together would 
capitalize their carefulness. In- 
stead, under the prevailing sys- 
tem, they were simply paying the 
losses of the poor risks. 

There was a whole lot of good 
business sense in the idea, and its 
originator in addition had initia- 
tive and persistence. The com- 
bination got the idea across in the 
Northwest. Mr. . Martin’s first 
company, the Oregon Fire Relief 
Association, organized after a 
tough struggle, was sO success- 
ful that a larger field was en- 


tered. In 1901, he established aa 


Northwestern Mutual, with the 
home office at Seattle. This com- 
pany in eighteen years has grown 
to be one of the largest purely 
mutual fire companies in America. 

The Northwestern Mutual struc- 
ture was reared on the idea of 
maximum efficiency in fire insur- 
ance—an absolutely safe company 
which through its plan of picked, 
careful members and economical 
management returned a consider- 
able proportion of the premiums 
as dividends. The plan was so 
good that the company grew lust- 
ily without the aid of advertising. 
For years advertising was not 
used, though plainly there was 
material ready to hand for adver- 
tising which would sell the idea 
in a big way to property owners. 

To-day, F. J. Martin’s company 
is a confirmed large advertiser. 
The agency handling the account 
thus tells the story to Printers’ 
INK. 


ADVERTISED AT FIRST IN A CAUTIOUS 
WAY 


“As the Northwestern Mutual 
grew, Mr. Martin could see the 
potentialities of advertising in 
educating the public to fight fire 
and to obtain big savings on their 
insurance by the mutual plan— 
getting back in the form of divi- 
dends the unused portions of their 
premiums, But he argued for two 
years with us that he had no right 
to use policyholders’ money for ad- 
vertising the association, that he 
was in honor bound ‘to return 
every cent that was possible in 
dividends. 

“Finally he came round to ad- 
mitting that anything that would 
extend the usefulness of the asso- 
ciation—that would educate the 
public to a reduction of fire losses 
and bring a greater number of 
property owners into the fold, thus 
reducing the fire losses and bring- 
ing down the administration ‘over- 
head’ wee e-ally saving money and 
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making still larger dividends pos- 
sible. 

“The first plunge in advertising 
was not startling—a quarter of a 
column ‘reader’ once a year when 
the financial statement was made 
public, Then came display space, 
haltingly and hesitatingly used, not 
large at first but growing. This 
process of expansion in advertis- 
ing has been going on for three 
or four years. Finally we have 
gotten to a basis of schedules, and 
now that the Northwestern Mut- 
ual has satisfied itself of the 
efficacy of display advertising, 
Mr. Martin has criticized us at 
times for failing to use large 
enough space. The-page has come 
very nearly being the accepted unit 
of space for newspapers and farm 
publications.” 

While the fundamental plan of 
the Northwestern Mutual is ap- 
proached in current advertise- 
ments from various angles, its dis- 
tinctive features, appealing to the 
common sense of property own- 
ers, are brought out in all. Cost 
is not everything in fire insurance 
—safety is absolutely essential. 

Thus, one page advertisement, 
under the heading, “Fortified!” 
published as a statement by Mr. 
Martin, told of the association’s 
resources. and its safe business 
policies. The Northwestern Mut- 
ual consumed less than 60 per cent 
of its premiums for losses and 
expenses, whereas the ordinary 
stock company, it was stated, con- 
sumed an average of 95 per cent 
of its premiums. 

“We collect the full tariff 
rates,” continued the advertise- 
ment, “which, because of our 
scientific methods in the selection 
of risks and fire prevention and 
our economical expense ratio, give 
us this large margin of about 40 
per cent for safety. When the 
policy expires the unused portion 
of the premium is returned to the 
assured, after carrying about 5 
per cent to surplus in an average 
year. 

“It is a well-known principle in 
insurance that the good risks must 
pay for the bad; therefore, when 
a property owner insures through 
the ordinary channels he must ex- 
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pect to pay his proportion of losses 
on all kinds of hazardous and 
neglected property. 

“The Northwestern Mutual and 
its allies accept only high-class 
risks. These mutual companies 
are merely organizations of care- 
ful property owners for their own 
mutual protection. It is up to you 
to decide whether you wish to be 
in this class, or to be classed with 
all of the careless, neglectful prop- 


erty owners, with their bad fire 
risks,” 
In an advertisement headed, 


“Profits!” the advertiser develops 
the opportunity to become a part- 
ner in a real profit-producing busi- 
ness, And the “why” of those 
profits is shown. 

“Northwestern Mutual policy- 
holders,” recounts this advertise- 
ment, “find they have only about 
half as many fires as the average 
in stock companies. They co- 
operate with each other and with 
the association to eliminate fire 
danger. If their property is in 
such state as to invite fire—and 
fire is like disease, it comes only 
where it is invited—they ‘clean 
up,’ eliminate the unnecessary 
risks, and with the aid of the ex- 
perts in this, their own company, 
put their property in shape to col- 
lect dividends. 

“You are in one of two classes. 
Either you are in the list of care- 
ful owners who keep their prop- 
erty in sufficiently safe condition 
to be insured in this company, or 
you are in the other class.” 

Another advertisement headed, 
“How Big Is Your Insurance Dol- 
lar?” seized on that great present 
problem, living costs, to drive 
home the attractive plan on which 
the Northwestern Mutual was 
operated, It was shown that al- 
though the cost of practically every 
other commodity had gone up, 
the Northwestern Mutual dollar 
bought more than it ever had be 
fore. 


NATIONAL FIELD ALREADY IN VIEW 


The Northwestern Mutual’s re 
gional advertising has proved $0 
successful that the association al- 
ready has the national field in pros- 
pects, with advertising recognized 
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Counsel, Art and Typography 
Sor Advertisers 


Bertsch & Cooper 


(Myron C. Perley retiring to become 
@ DireGor in the Wm. H. Rankin Company) 


continue the conscientious ser- 
vice in Layout, Illustration, 
Design, Lettering and Typog- 
raphy that has been character- 
istic of the firm for sixteen years. 


Being pioneers in the produc- 
tion of complete advertisements, 
we have gathered an organiza- 
tion which, from painters to 
typographers, works to one 
definite end—the effectiveness 
of the complete advertisement 
on the printed page. 


Dominating advertisements are 
rarely put together haphazard 
from unrelated units. Advanced 
practice recognizes that it is 
not enough that illustrations 
illustrate—they must de/ong. 





59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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as the door to it. Steadily the scope 
of its advertising—found .not to-be 
in conflict with the mutual ‘idea 
after all—increases. In November, 
with a double-page spread in a 
Western publication, the associa- 
tion. inaugurated its first magazine 
campaign. 

“When we have something to 
say—a real message,” now de- 
clares F. J. Martin, president, “I 
believe in saying it so forcefully 
and emphatically that it cannot be 
overlooked.” 

He isn’t the first executive won 
over with difficulty to advertising, 
only to become advertising’s firm 
adherent. 


The Grocer 
Who Backs Advertised 
Brands 


The past year has seen an un- 
precedented increase in the vol- 
ume of magazine and newspaper 
publicity. To the fetail grocer 
the value of this manufacturer 
and wholesaler advertising de- 
pends largely upon the retailer 
himself. The grocer who fails to 
push advertised brands in the end 
loses more than the advertiser. 

The wideawake grocer does not 
wait for the manufacturer and the 
jobber to impress their big ad- 
vertising campaigns upon his :at- 
tention. He studies the back 
pages of the -national magazine 
and the advertising columns of the 
daily papers, and dresses his win- 
dows and his shelves and coun- 
ters to suit the opportunity. If 
he uses space in his local news- 
papers he ties up his announce- 
ment with the ‘national advertis- 
ing campaigns which in his judg-. 
ment are getting the most con- 
sumer attention. 

How to get dealer co-operation 
is one of the national advertiser’s 
biggest problems. Many a sales- 
man has spent half a day arrang- 
ing an effeetive: grocery. ‘display, 
only to'find, the next-time he ealls; 
that his fixtures are being used to 
hold some other.firm’s goods, and 
his “window strips,” his counter 
cards and his shelf hangers are 
hidden. somewhere. behind the 
counter. 
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At present there is a growing 
movement -toward co-operative; 
advertising. One of the big ad-" 
vantages of these association 
campaigns is that -they can devote 
more attention to harmonizing the 
interests of wholesaler and retail- 
er. Having no private brands to 
push, the organizations in charge 
are free to consider questions of 
distribution. of interest to the 
trade as a whole. 

I believe the growth and in- 
creasing effectiveness of these co- 
operative publicity efforts will be 
an important feature in meeting 
chain-store competition. While 
these campaigns are financed by 
the producer and wholesale dis- 
tributer, their success depends 
largely upon retail interest. No 
grocery business is so small that 
it cannot contribute toward these 
campaigns a service that costs 
nothing beyond a little thought 
and manual work, and which will 
show -satisfactory results in the 
cash drawer.—Ross W. Wer, for- 
mer President National Coffee 
Roasters’ Association, in New 
York Journal of Commerce. 





“Charge Accounts” by Mail 


“An interesting feature of the dis- 
tribution of go was related by a 
country banker who visited here,” writes 
a Topeka, Kan., correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post. “The city 
department stores cater to the re- 
tail trade of the Southwest and are 
willing to carry charge accounts when 
desired, if the buyers are responsible. 
‘We receive queries regarding the 
credit of residents of our communities,’ 
said the banker, ‘and he ey the past 
three months have received a vastly 
lage number than ever before. 

‘It seems that the buyers of the 
interior who buy by mail mostly want 
to have the goods charged, where for 
merly they sent the cash with order. 
Whether this indicates a desire for the 
feeling of importance of being a “char . 
customer,” or intent to postpone t 
payment ~as-long as possible, it is not 
easy to say; but evidently the country 
buyerts ‘inclined to make an impression 
on the city stores.’” 





Lawrence Harris Opens Art 
Studio 


Lawrence Harris, formerly art di- 
rector of the New York Tribune color- 
graphic section, has opened an art studio 

ew Rochelle, N. Mr, Harris was 
at one time with the Sackett Wilhelms 
Company. 















: Chicago and 
100 miles 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Room 802, the Astor Trust Bidg. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 1739 
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The Chicago Herald and Examiner 
announces the extension of its distribution- 
in-advance-of-advertising plan to the cities 
and towns included in a circle drawn 100 
miles about Chicago. 


It has completed routing lists of all retail 
dealers in 191 cities of 1,000 and over 
population, and is prepared to direct 
distribution campaigns in this great con- 
centrated market. 


Herald and Examiner circulation in these 
towns is a material and essential factor in 
the success of this plan. It exceeds that 
of all other Chicago papers in 24 of the 
28 cities of 10,000 and over population 
included in the 100-mile radius. 


Write us for details of our plan—‘*‘ Two 
Hundred Cities in One.’’ 


General Manager 





The Gateway to the Chicago Market 














DETROIT OFFICE: 
Kresge Building 
Telephone Cherry 6618 
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Automobiles 


HE RECORD is the only 
Philadelphia Newspaper 





to carry regularly the 

news features, touring 
and road information released 
by the following bodies: 


American Auto Association 
Lincoln Highway Association 


National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce 


Trailer Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of America. 


Ship-by-Truck Bureau 


The Record also prints, exclusively, 
helpful hints and mechanical informa- 
tion for motorists from two well- 
known service bureaus—as well as 
the advertising of every automobile 
advertiser who really studies the 
Philadelphia field. 


The Philadelphia Record 
Always Reliable 








Foreign Advertising Representatives ; aaa 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Fifth Ave. Bidg. 
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Man’s Primitive: Interest’ in ‘Fracks- 
and Feet * 


Always Sure-Fire with Fiction Writers and Now Advertisers, Are Appro-- 
priating to Themselves These’ Attention: Arresters 


T was the last line, “Footprints 

onthe sands of time,” which 
made it easy for us. to “learn by 
heart” in school that well-known 
verse of Longfellow’s—a “mem- 
ory gem.” It was Robinson Cru- 
soe’s discovery of tracks on the 
beach which marked for us the 
most thrilling incident in Defoe’s 
classic. In late years we have 
had an epidemic of detective 
stories in which fingerprints 
figure. They have interested us, 
as have also authentic articles on 
fingerprint work. But finger- 
prints don’t grip us, as do foot- 
prints. Longfellow would have 
spoiled a fine poem_had he sub- 
stituted fingerprints for footprints. 
Our interest in footprints—tracks 
—is rooted deep, a,relic of the 
primitive. Our interest in finger- 
prints savors a bit of the arti- 
ficial. The cave man hadn’t mi- 
croscopes. Fingerprints didn’t 
grip him. 

In that sort of story—practical- 
ly never written nowadays—the 
story about uncivilized Indians— 
the skill of the Indian in track- 
ing was indubitably the primi- 
tive trait which fascinated us the 
most. The brave who saw tracks 
where no white man did, and who 
relentlessly followed the trail 
over leaf-strewn ground, aroused 
in us an unconscious tribute—the 
tribute of the cave man. 

In hundreds of fiction stories, 
clear imprints, or mayhap mere 
fragments or blurred impressions, 
have been the device which, used 
consciously or unconsciously, re- 
vived the reader’s dying interest. 
Man never fails to react to the 
strange appeal of tracks. 

And we notice tracks, study 
them, when we meet them on 
road or in wood. Even a snow- 
coveréd pavement on which a 
dozen people have walked, leav- 
ing tracks, stirs a vague interest 


in us. ¢The instinctive question, 
8 


“Who made these tracks?” rises ¢ 
in us, just as it did-in our ances- 
tor, the cave man. If instead of © 
a, medjéy of tracks, hopelessly 
commingled, the footprints are of 
a single person, our reaction is 
much -greater. We study, we’ 
speculate. Was it the neighbor in 
the third house down, or a 
stranger? And. what .was the 
stranger doing here? We can’t ' 
resist tracks. 

There is a fascination about 
trapping and. hunting when snow 
is on the ground which over- | 
shadows all. other sports. It is 
largely because the footprints of 
animals are involved. The coun- 
try boy who knows every animal 
by the track it leaves, who uh-~ 
erringly. judges the.age of the 
track and its particular signifi- 
cance, is the cave man all over 
again. Walk through the forest 
after a heavy snowfall, and be- 
fore the animals have got about. 
You will find, yourself searching 
for tracks, and, in their absence, 
missing them. 


QUEER HUMAN TRAILS IN 
ADVERTISING 


Advertising which,can turn to 
advantagé man’s instinctive in- 
terest in tracks -is certainly real 
advertising. Its appeal is ds 
nearly universal, instantly pene- 
trating the yéneer ciyilization has 


encased us in, as anything can 


be. Where the connection be- . 
tween. tracks and the advertised 
product is real, not fancied or 
even far-fetched, the effect . is 
wonderful. That is why depic- 
ting close-up photographs of tire 
tracks was an.unusual achieve- 
ment of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. The reader remem- 
bers those Goodyear advertise- 
ments. He re-acted to them/in- 
stantly. They wete suré-fire: 

. The Goodyear. company. does 
not furnish the only example of 
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tracks used in advertising. Em- 
ploying the “teasing” principle, 
tracks in desert sand were fea- 
tured in a series of Camel cigar- 
ette advertisements. But these 
tracks did not grip us as do the 
Goodyear advertisements. They 
were not close-up, for one thing. 
The primitive man examined 
tracks on his hands and knees. 
He got as close to them as he, 
could. And we moderns want to. 
For that reason the photograph, 
full of good, honest detail, is ex- 
actly the perfect illustration for 
the Goodyear illustrations. 

Why are we so interested in 
tracks? It is clear enough. Primi- 
tive man was always tremendous- 
ly interested in tracks, from pure 
instinct of self-preservation. The 
interest was so firmly fixed in 
human nature that many centuries 
of civilization have not erased it. 


HUMAN FEET IN ADVERTISEMENTS 


MAKE AN INTERESTING APPEAL 
And if we are interested in 
tracks, we are also interested in 


feet. The average human’s in- 
terest in feet is astonishing. It 
may be ridiculous, but it is so. 
We have a curious, vague interest 
in toes, too, which we only half 
admit, perhaps, to ourselves. But 
it’s in us—that instinctive . in- 
terest. 

It may be that no two finger- 
prints are alike—we’re told so. 
Then it’s equally true that the 
variations in the human foot are 
of incalculable number, despite 
the arbitrary sizes which shoe 
manufacturers concentrate on. In 
the shod foot, even, we have an 
unusual interest, but it is as 
nothing to our instinctive interest 
- in the bare foot, even the stock- 
inged foot. This interest is a 
relic of past ages, and we can’t 
escape it if we wish. 

There are some recent adver- 
tisements which illustrate this pe- 
culiar power of the human foot to 
draw interest. One of Bauer & 
Black, advertising Blue-Jay, is 
headed, “My Ten Years With a 
Corn, By a Woman Who Typifies 
Millions.” We have in this ad- 
vertisement the picture of a 
woman applying a Blue-Jay to a 
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corn. There is nothing immoé- 
est, nor indelicate about this 
lustration. And we watch her at 
the task which is soon to bring 
her so much relief. Of cour 
we look. We can’t resist the hr 
man foot. 

A current advertisement sefies 
of the Standard Woven Fabre 
Co., selling Multibestos lining fa 
brakes and clutches, capitaliz 
the attraction of human feet. Tk 
major illustration in each adve- 
tisement is not of the lining # 
self, though that is also show 
but of a living car and living 
people, with a circled view of fee 
applied to pedals. Here is one aé 
vertisement, “Stop and Start o 
Multibestos, responsive even 
the touch of tiny feet.” Pedal 
may be uninteresting, brake 
clutch lining out of sight in 
car even more so, but the “tir 
feet” of the little girl at th 
wheel are not. 

In a second advertisement, the 
feet shown are adult, but the at 
traction is no less certain. : 
idea of feet is associated with 
Multibestos itself, the adverti 
ment telling us that the lining 
marked with ‘white footprints 
for the protection of the buye 
and the convenience of the dealej 
in measuring.” 

A “Red-line-in” shoe lining 
vertisement shows a_ group, 
mother, a boy and a girl. 
boy is in his stocking feet, 
girl has “one stocking off, 
stocking on,” to quote the nurse 
rhyme. There was a particul 
reason in every detail of @ 
group—the relation of good I 
ings to whole stockings was ? 
ing brought out—-but, nevert 
less, the appeal of human fe 
added tellingly to the adverti 
ment. It secured attention of 
peculiarly concentrated sort. 

It is mot ‘necessary to § 
through the long list of shoe # 
vertisers and hosiery advertis 
to show the recognition of t 
interest of mankind in feet. 
all this copy we don’t miss ? 
feet—on the contrary, we are? 
more receptive to the talk 
the shoes or stockings that # 
(Continued on page 96) 
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POWER BOATING 
New York Show Number 


March Power Boating—the New York 
Show Number—will be read by all at-. 
tending the big exhibition of commercial 
and recreational power boats, engines, 
equipment, supplies and accessories to 
be held at the Grand Central Palace, 
February 21 to 28. The 1920 Show will 
be the biggest and best in the history of 
the industry; it is the first to be held 
since 1918—since the close of the Great 
War. 





March Power Boating will reach 10,000 
paid-in-advance subscribers — approxi- 
mately 50% more than any other 
boating paper. It will be read at a time 
when the boat owner and operator is 
planning for his spring-time buying. 





The exhibitor at the New York Show can make 
his exhibition permanent through adequate 
representation in March Power Boating. The 
manufacturer not exhibiting at the Show can 
reach the man who goes and the one who stays 
at home by using suitable space in this Big 
Number. 


Information on Colors, Coated Stocks and Pre- 
ferred Positions given upon request. 


Make Reservations Now 


Member: Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


PENTON BUILDING CLEVELAND 
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From the New York American of January 13, 1920 











Editors and business managers 
of William Randolph Hearst’s 
publications met yesterday in New 
York City. 

As a reader of one of the twen- 
ty-odd magazines and newspapers, 
you are one of the real managers 
of the Hearst organization. The 
convention, therefore, interests 
you. 


It is putting it mildly to say 
that the Hearst publishing enter- 
prise is from every point of view 
the biggest in the world. 

Ask any other publisher who 
knows. 


—_—_—— 


The circulation of Hearst’s 
daily newspapers exceeds 2,377,000. 
The circulation of Hearst’s 


Sunday newspapers is more than 
2,513,000. 


Today 


A Convention--- 

Of 5,000,000 Families. 
Greatest Publishing House. 
It Interests You. 


By Arthur Brisbane 











The circulation of the Hearst 
magazines is more than 2,751,000. 
And the cheapest of them sells 
for twenty-five cents a copy. 


Hearst publications go _ into 
more than five million homes in 


. the United ‘States and into the 


hands of at least twenty-five mil- 
lion people-in the United States. 


Nowhere else in the world is 
there such circulation, such power 
of useful publication. 


One fact interesting to you as 
a reader is this: In every single 
city, in every single publishing of- 
fice operated by Mr. Hearst there 
is constant growth and growth 
more rapid now than ever before. 


You judge the influence of a 
group of publications by _ the 
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amount of money that the public 
pays in a year to buy those pub- 
lications. 


Next to Mr. Hearst’s publish- 
ing concern, the greatest in Amer- 
ica is that of Mr. Curtis, of Phila- 
delphia, able man, possessing suc- 
cessful periodicals and extremely 
interesting newspapers. 


Yet the GAIN in circulation re- 

ceipts, which means the amount 
the public pays for them, of 
Hearst publications in 1919, as 
compared with 1915, is more than 
the TOTAL circulation receipts 
of the Curtis organization. 


In 1919, the public paid in cash 
for Hearst publications thirty-two 
million dollars, about three times 
what they paid in 1919 for the 
publications of Mr. Curtis, his 
nearest competitor. 


Hearst’s Chicago morning news- 
paper, the Herald and Examiner, 
typifies the present growth of 
Hearst publications. 


In the circulation statement that 
all newspapers must make under 
oath to the Government the last, 
made on September 30, shows that 
the Herald and Examiner gained 
more than TWICE as much as all 
its competitors combined. 


That is to say, the increased 
circulation of the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner was more than 
TWICE the combined circulation 
increase shown by the Chicago 
Tribune, the Chicago Daily News, 
the Chicago Evening Post and the 
Chicago Journal. 


The Hearst newspapers are as 
successful in a business way as in 
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circulation and influence, although 
desire for profit is not their main- 
spring. 


In New York City, Mr. Hearst 
has, in the Evening Journal, the 
most powerful, as well as the most 
profitable newspaper in the world. 


If you wish confirmation of this 
statement ask Mr. Ochs, able own- 
er of the New York Times. Waked 
out of a sound sleep, he could tell 
offhand just what all the im- 
portant papers of the country are 
doing. 


The convention of Hearst pub- 
lishing . executives which began 
yesterday, is interesting, too, be- 
cause these Hearst managers come 
in direct, constant contact with at 
least one-quarter of the _entire 
population of the United States. 


If you lived in China, Africa or 
on Mars you would be interested 
in any small group dealing with 
one-quarter of all the inhabitants. 


The pay-roll of the Hearst or- 
ganization, which does a business 
of about seventy million dollars a 
year, answers one question asked 
by young men in schools of jour- 


nalism, “Does work 


pay?” 


newspaper 


In the small room where the 
Hearst executives met there were 
a number of newspaper workers 
with annual earnings greater than 
the salary of the President of the 
United States, and two at least 
twice as well paid as the Presi- 
dent. 


Students of journalism must 
not fix their minds on filthy lucre, 
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but it will do them ao harm to 


realize that, in modern journal- 
ism, working for your readers and 
the general public is profitable 
financially as well as spiritually. 


With all respect for human na- 
ture you cannot help observing 
that efforts made by Hearst news- 
papers to serve the public were 
imjtated more widely in this coun- 
try AFTER the Hearst news- 
papers began making nioney and 
paying editors more than anybody 
else. 


In the preliminary stages, when 
Mr. Hearst was pumping millions 
rapidly from his private pocket 
into his newspaper business, there 
was less enthusiasm about imitat- 
ing him. 


It is only fair to the New York 
Evening World, however, to say 
that it waited only a few weeks 
after the Evening Journal got 
started before changing from 
small type on the front page to 
letters eight inches high in red, 
white and blue. 


And it is mere justice to Vic- 
tor Lawson and Joseph Medill 
Patterson, two of the consistently 
successful newspaper men of the 
country, to say that Mr. Hearst’s 
newspapers had not been long in 
Chicago before Mr. Patterson .and 
Mr. Lawson added Laura Jean 
Libby and Lillian Russell to their 
group of editorial thinkers. 


A convention of the Hearst or- 
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ganization really means a National 
convention. 


Bogart, of the Boston American, 
off in the Northeast corner, had 
important things to tell to Swasey, 
of the Los Angeles Examine, 
down in the Southwest corner. 


Dickson, Black and Meigs, of 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner 
and Chicago American, were all 
three solemnly important, as be- 
comes men from the centre of the 
country, convinced that their city 
is the greatest in the world, or 
will be in a little while. 


Dayton and Hastings, of the 
New York Evening Journal, man- 
aging the newspaper that has the 
biggest daily circulation by nearly 
one hundred per cent in the 
United States, were there with all 
the pleasing confidence of Caruso 
at a singing class. 


Shaw, from the Washington 
limes, and Annenberg, from the 
Milwaukee Wisconsin-News, most 
recent additions to the family of 
Hearst newspapers, were able to 
say, jointly and separately, that 
the newspapers they represent 
show a higher and quicker per 
centage of growth in circulation 
and business than any other news 
paper in the United States during 
the past two years. 


Stanton, boss of the San Frat 
cisco Examiner, which in its tum 
is boss of the Pacific Coast, ® 
every advertiser and __politiciat 
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knows, looked down on the others 
as the Sphinx looks on English 
travelers. He is manager of the 
original Hearst newspaper, the 
first of them all, started by Mr. 
Hearst when he left Harvard and 
became a _ journalistic school 
teacher. 


Koenigsberg, president of 
Hearst’s International News Ser- 
vice, which supplies Hearst’s 
newspapers and several hundred 
others with news, was extremely 
quiet, content to admit that he had 
made an extraordinary success of 
anything he ever touched—which 
is strictly true. 


Buford Goodwin, of the Atlanta 
Georgian, asked that one special 
day he set apart to discuss At- 


lanta’s superiority over all other 
American cities, North and 


South. 


He considered that the Atlanta 
Georgian is in a class by itself 
among the Hearst newspapers. 
First, because of its aristocratic 
surroundings. Second, because it 
sells for five cents on week days. 
Third, because the city in which 
it is published combines all the 
qualities, without any defects, of 
ancient Athens and modern New 
York, Paris, London and Rome. 


He pointed on reliable charts to 
Georgia’s hundreds of millions in 
annual crops, told a few things 
about cotton, which supplies the 
human race with the clothes it 
wears and automobiles with fab- 
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ric for tires. He told of the mil- 
lions in cotton now stored in 
Augusta, and, as a final boast, as- 
serted that Georgia would soon 
pass Iowa in the production of 
hogs. Men from Atlanta are local 
as well as national patriots. 


Mr. Hearst himself was there, 
of course, to emphasize the fact 
that in the long run nothing really 
counts but circulation, which 
means influence. 


And Moore, who runs all the 
magazines and the general man- 
agement, was there to tell his col- 
leagues that profit also means in- 
fluence, since with Mr. Hearst it 
simply means starting more news- 
papers to live on the profit until 
they, too, begin to add profit of 
their own. 


Men mentioned here and the 
others, like Bryan, who worked up 
the convention, as able or abler, 
not mentioned (and as Kobler, 
known everywhere as the adver- 
tising bulldog, and Ranck, of the 
New York American, who can get 
more excited about a piece of real 
news than anybody who ever lived 
since Queen Dido raced up and 
down the beach), interest you who 
read Hearst publications. 


For they are all working for 
YOU, employed by YOU, paid 
by YOU. 


And they all know that upon 
faithful service to YOU depends 
their prosperity, and what is more 
important their usefulness in 
life. 
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advertised because of this innate 
interest in feet. 

There is one particular point 
about man’s primitive interest in 
tracks and feet which ought to be 
remembered, and that is that this 
interest depends on the tracks and 
feet having the life quality about 
them. The cave man’s instinct in 
this thing has come down to us. 
Feet were highly individual then, 
and they are highly individual 
now. When either tracks or feet 
are depicted in illustration, the in- 
terest they arouse is in propor- 
tion to their life-like character. 
If not photographs, they must 
possess personality, as though re- 
produced faithfully from living 
models, 

Everybody is interested in 
tracks and feet. That is why the 
writer, without any egotism, can 
guarantee the editor a wide read- 
ing of this article. 


What We Produce 


With only 6 per cent of the world’s 
peupulation and only 7 per cent of the 
land, the United States produces: 

Twenty per cent of fhe world’s gold 

Twenty-five per cent of the world’s 
wheat. 

Forty per cent of the world’s iron and 
steel. 

Forty per cent of the world’s lead. 

Forty per cent of the world’s silver. 

Fifty per cent of the world’s zinc. 

Fifty-two per cent of the world’s coal. 

Sixty per cent of the world’s alu- 
minum 

Sixty per cent of the world’s copper. 

Sixty per cent of the world’s cotton 

Sixty-six per cent of the world’s oil. 

Seventy-five per cent of the world’s 
corn. 

Eighty-five per cent of the world’s 
automobiles. 

We also refine 80 per cent of the 
copper and operate 40 per cent of the 
railroads.—The Nation’s Business. 


Irving Bugg in Agency Work 


Irving Bugg, recently in charge of 
the automotive advertising division of 
the Vacuum Oil Company, .of New 
York, and who was at one time adver- 
tising manager of the Brooklyn-Edison 
Company, is now associated with Earl 
E. Wintehorne, advertising service, 
New York. 


A. R. Mogge With Gibson Co. 


A. R. Mogge, recently assistant man- 
ager of the Better Business Bureau of 


Indianapolis, has been made manager 
of advertising and sales promotion of 
the Gibson Company, Indianapolis. 
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Independent Retailers Must 


Organize 


The chain system of retail stores ha 
so many advantages when compare 
with the independent individual retail 
store that unless the independent retail 
ers organize they are doomed to diay 
pear from the commercial world, in 
opinion of John Mench, director of th 
a a Powers Company, Rochester, 


At a recent convention, Mr. Mend 
urged’ the independent retailers to com 
bat the chain store system through cop 
bination in groups, and through the m 
of well-directed advertising that wi 
fight the pernicious legislation an 
peowter ill-will which false propagand 
as developed against the retail me 
chant. 

“Tt is apparent,” he said, “that withir 
the next few years there must be i 
revolution in the methods of retailing 
In the last few years we have watched 
the specialty shop doing a successful 
business and developing much faster 
than the department store. A number 
of . o stores in Chicago and New 
York have gone out of existence in 
the last few years, and there are very 
few department stores doing business 
to-day that were not in business ten 
years ago. On the other hand, thow 
sands of specialty shops have sprung 
up during this time. This means that 
the big retailer, who handles a number 
of diversified lines, is not doing so well 
as the little fellow. 

“I am convinced that the chain store, 
which already is a great factor in re 
tail merchandising, will become a m 
reater factor in the next five yeafs 

etail stores will either group them 
selves together for ne benefit or 
will be taken over by the chain store 
systems. We may expect to see no 
dozens but hundreds of these groups it 
the next few years.” 


Tells Workmen, “Get in 
Debt” 


Louis F. Swift has joined the rapidly 
increasing rank of employers standing 
strongly for investment by employees ® 
their own company. A dozen years ag? 
the employee who could consider hit 
self a partner in the profits was a Ta 
ity. The United States Steel Corpom 
tion, the American Woolen Compaay, 
and half a dozen other industrial leat 
ers have adopted the policy of urgit 
their employees to buy stock, and tht 
loyalty of the meg and women 
work for them is proof of the wisda 
of the plan. Mr. Swift goes even ft 
ther than the others have done and 
vises his employees to go into debt fw 
the stock. “Do not go into debt 
clothing or luxuries,” he urges, 
for some investment of intrinsic valu 
that is worth saving for. As soon ® 
you get one thing paid for, buy some 
thing else and get in debt again. I har 
said before to Swift & Co. employee® 
‘Get in debt,’ and it has turned out # 
be a good thing.”—New York Eveniaj 
Post. 





The Salesman Who Sells the 
Whole Line 


How QGne Executive Overcomes the Specializing on Personal Preferences 
Which Upsets Normal Factory Production 


By Richard Walsh 


HE sales manager of a cer- 

tain pickle and condiment 
factory was confronted with the 
solution of the following prob- 
lem: 

How could he make the whole 
line sell in a fairly reasonable and 
constant proportion? 

Some of the salesmen were 
strong in selling one item while 
others sold many items. In some 
territories certain numbers were 
strong sellers while in other ter- 
ritories they were rarely found 
on display. ; 

Careful study showed that it 
was largely a matter of personal 
effort on the part of the sales- 
men. The men pushed the items 
they personally liked best. One 
salesman had horse radish and 


mustard in every store on his ter- 
ritory and selling splendidly. But 
he had it on his table at home, 
too. Another salesman who sin- 


cerely reported that there was 
no demand for horse radish and 
mustard on his territory turned 
out to be a man who couldn’t 
learn to like horse radish, so far 
as eating it went. 

This was not a new or unusual 
condition. It is a decidedly com- 
mon condition that men sell what 
they like personally. We have 
all been told in our own earlier 
experience that we must first of 
all sell ourselves and it can hard- 
ly be expected that a man who 
cannot bear the sight of horse 
tadish and mustard can become 
an enthusiastic exponent of the 
article. He may from a sense of 
duty mention it as he goes 
through the line but his eyes 
won't shine or his mouth won’t 
water or his voice won't ring 
when he says “Horse radish and 
mustard.” 


I was on the road with Bill 


Woods of this same house. If 
there was one thing which Bill 
Woods liked better than any other 
one thing, it was chili sauce. And 
it was amusing to watch Bill go 
through the line. He would give 
a hurried talk on first one item, 
then another, and pretty soon he 
would come to chili sauce. 

His face would light up. “Say, 
Mr. Jones—you’re low on our 
chili sauce again. That sure is 
great stuff. Our superintendent 
is a nut on that sauce and he and 
I spend all our time when I’m in 
the house, scheming how we can 
make it better. You know about 
three-quarters of that recipe is 
mihe. My mother makes chili 
sauce mighty near like ours—a 
little better because she fusses 
around with it more, but outside 
of my mother’s chili sauce our 
factory makes by far the best in 
the world.” 

No matter what else the order 
might contain, it was sure to call 
for a case or more of chili sauce. 


A HANDICAP TO BE GUARDED 
AGAINST 


Now, this is a condition which 
confronts almost every sales man- 
ager who has a line of articles to 
sell. Men push what they like 
the best. It is natural that this 
should be so. It is also a fact 
that, take the average sales force, 
man for man, and it is unusual 
to find a salesman who can sell 
the entire line with equal facil- 
ity, unless it is a case of the 
man being so much of a failure 
that he cannot sell any one thing 
better than anything else. 

While selling preferences is 
only natural, it is nevertheless a 
dangerous situation in a general 
line. It handicaps the manufac- 


turing department. If produc- 
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tion is maintained evenly in all 
departments, cost of production 
is naturally reduced. Help may 
be carried at a more economical 
figure because a minimum crew 


can do quantity production and - 


new help does not have to be 
added so frequently. Further- 
more, quantity purchases are fa- 
cilitated. 

The opposite to uniform pro- 
duction is the desperate attempts 
on the part of many sales man- 
agers who strive to promote sales 
on certain items by staging a con- 
test and urging each man to top- 
most speed on the same item. 
Such an episode threw a candy 
factory into a state of confusion 
recently. The sales manager 
woke up to the fact that his house 
made the best honey-combed 
chocolate chip in the country, and 
he made up his mind that a sharp 
drive on this product would re- 
sult in the development of a tre- 
mendous repeat business. And 
he was right. The chip business 
certainly came along nicely, but 
getting there was a_ weird 
scramble which threw the manu- 
facturing department into tur- 
moil. 


A DRIVE THAT ACTED AS A BOOM- 
ERANG 


The sales force consisted of 
thirty-two men and the average 
sale of chips per day had been 
about forty cases. Some of the 
men sold chips heavily, some only 
“so-so” and some sold very few. 
But two cigars per case special 
bonus and several boxes of cigars 
for the winners of a one-month 
drive started things. The drive 
was well planned and very suc- 
cessful so far as chips were con- 
cerned and overnight the sales 
jumped to between 125 and 150 
cases a day, and by the third 
day the manufacturing depart- 
ment was swamped and the sales 
department was tearing its hair 
for more chips. Salesmen were 
writing in, complaining of slow 
deliveries and scratched orders. 
The manufacturing department 
was hastily pulling men from 
other lines of work into chip 
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making. As a result, many cases 
of inferior chips were sent down 
stairs and there were complaint 
on that score. In addition 
that, there was a slacking up af 
business and of production ij 
other connected lines. While i 
the end the business on chips wa 
undoubtedly helped, still it 
questionable whether the method 
employed was normal and health 
ful. There was too much of th 
attitude of the “wrecking crew 
in evidence and not the even defi- 
nite upbuilding of all depart- 
ments, a factor which the experi- 
enced sales manager has constant- 
ly in mind. , 

There is and must of neces- 
sity be much difference in the 
point of view and in the method 
of business development between 
sales managers of specialties with 
but one or two products to sell 
and sales managers who have 
lines ranging from a dozen to a 
hundred or more articles. In 
one case, the entire factory pro- 
duction is directed on one or two 
numbers, while in the latter, 


there are many departments all 
of which must have their proper 


share of attention. If a depart- 
ment is overcrowded, then hur- 
ried production with wasteful 
methods results. And while this 
is going on in one department, 
it is apt to result in a letting 
down at some other point, with 
an immediate jump in production 
costs on the items made there. 
Which brings us back to our 
pickle factory and the problem 
that lay before its sales depart- 
ment. The very nature of the 
business was such that it would 
not be good business to make 
wild rushes first in one directio# 
and then in another. Further- 
more, from the standpoint of co 
operating with the advertising 
department, it was essential that 
dealers’ shelves should show 4 
full-line display—not merely two 
or thrée numbers from the line, 
tucked in among many competing 
brands. The desirable thing was 
to secure as much of the dealer's 
shelf space as possible, and the 
best possible location which would 
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Translation Pitfalls 


In securing foreign language catalogues, circulars and 
booklets, be sure that the translators are competent, con- 
scientious and intelligent. 


The less you know about foreign languages, the more impera- 
tive that you have absolute reliance upon your translators. 

Even the simplest phrases and words in your English copy 
may be made misleading or ridiculous by translations which 
appear to the unpracticed to follow the original closely. Trans- 
lators are inclined to use words whose spelling resembles, or 
whose root is the same as that of the word to be translated, 
often causing disastrous results: 

Here are some examples of what happens: 

EXPORT CLIENTS, if translated CLIENTES DE 
EXPORTACION, would mean “CUSTOMERS TO BE 
EXPORTED.” 

The word that corresponds to EVENTUALLY, 
namely EVENTUALMENTE,—means in Spanish, PER- 
HAPS or POSSIBLY. Thus the well-known slogan 
“EVENTUALLY,—WHY NOT NOW?” translated lit- 
erally into Spanish, would mean “POSSIBLY,—WHY 
NOT NOW?” 

The Spanish word ACTUALMENTE does not mean 
ACTUALLY, but NOW or AT THE PRESENT TIME; 
thus “BLANK’S SILKS ARE ACTUALLY HONEST 
VALUE,” transcribed literally, would mean “BLANK'S 
SILKS ARE AT THE PRESENT TIME HONEST 
VALUES,” which might throw some doubt over the 
permanency of their quality. 

SENSIBLE in Spanish does not mean that a man 
is reasonable and noted for common sense, but that 
he is SENSITIVE. 

RESPONSIBLE may not always be translated into 
Spanish as RESPONSABLE; for the phrase “AMER- 
ICA’S RESPONSIBLE FAMILIES DRINK JOHN 
DOE’S COCOA,” translated “LAS FAMILIAS RE- 
SPONSABLES DE AMERICA BEBEN CACAO JOHN 
DOE,” would mean that “The Families Who Are Re- 
sponsible for America drink John Doe’s Cocoa.” 


Over 1400 manufacturers and merchants use our service, be- 
cause they have found from experience that our translations are 
accurate, dependable, dignified, and bring results. 

Send us your English catalogue or circular, and we will furnish 
you promptly with a complete estimate covering the cost of 
translating, proof-reading, and also printing, if desired. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


TRANSLATION BUREAU 
17 Battery Place New York City 
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show the widest and most com- 
plete variety. 

There is, in the attitude of the 
average woman buyer, a leaning 
toward wide display. She has 
considerable confidence in her 
dealer, otherwise she would quit 
him and go elsewhere. If a dealer 
shows a wide and dominant dis- 
play of a certain line, she feels 
and has a right to feel that the 
dealer is tacitly recommending 
that line and she develops a cer- 
tain confidence in it. But if she 
sees only one or two items of that 
line, but right up alongside of 
it, a long and complete display of 
some competing line, she is apt 
to be influenced toward the more 
complete display. The inclination 
toward the brand which is evi- 
dently the leader is very strong. 

Furthermore, there is the atti- 
tude of the average clerk who is 
used to handing goods down from 
the shelf. In trying to please 
the customer, but often without 
any special knowledge of the 


goods in question, he is inclined 


to give her what he thinks must 
be the best brand. And this ac- 
tion is often influenced by the 
line most prominently and widely 
displayed. When the average 
clerk sees a line short in length, 
displayed alongside of one which 
has big shelf space and shines 
out in all its glory, he is inclined 
to have more confidence in the 
one which his boss has evidently 
decided to feature. And that is 
a reason why good wide display 
is half the battle in getting the 
goods moved off the shelf. 


A HAZARD TO AVOID 


One of the most disastrous cor- 
ners or pockets into which a sales- 
man introducing a new line can 
permit himself to be forced is to 
let the dealer turn him down with 
a small, incomplete “trial” order 
of just a few numbers from the 
entire line. To the experienced 
salesman, no “trial” of this kind 
is needed. He can assure the 
merchant in advance that the out- 
come is going ‘to be gloomy for 
his product. ._The safe and sure 
way to have'the dealer make a 


poor showing and become oy 
vinced that the line will not 
is for the salesman to go out# 
a small order of but two or thr 
numbers. When those few 
bers go in unsupported and 

to demonstrate what can be do 
it is like sending three or f 
soldiers out against a company, 

The man who takes that 
of an order is a peddler. He 
done two foolish things: He 
permitted the dealer to force hi 
and his line out of position, 
he has been unjust to the de 
in allowing him to add a she 
end line to his stock. As a fir 
class man, he would have bet 
much better off by saying to f 
dealer: “T’ll tell you, Mr. Jone 
You’re busy this morning 
this line is too long and this pre 
osition too big for me to try 
rush you through it and get yo 
to. jump at conclusions. Bt 
there are many unusual feature 
about it which you ought to } 
able to weigh intelligently pro an 
con before you make up you 
mind whether you want to hand 
it or not. There is nothing i 
it for me, just trying to stick yo 
with a little order without har 
ing had a real chance to tell yo 
the actual points. If you hand 
the line at all, you want to hand 
it not in order to give me a litt 
order and get rid of me, but} 
cause you want to have it for 
particular class of trade. Td 
lot rather have you turn do 
the line, after giving it thoroug 
consideration than buy a cou 
of items just to be a decent # 
of a chap. 

“So suppose we get together 
seven-thirty this evening and y 
put an hour of your time agai 
an hour of mine and then 
both make up our minds whetht 
this line is suitable for you 1 
get behind or not. I can’t exped 
to sell everybody, but my how 
knows that if it can’t sell a ma 
right and give him merchands 
that will render him and his tral 
a service, we had better be goe 
friends without being able to 
business.” 


And there is another tr 
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HE STUBBS Offset Method is ideally 

adapted to the production of most folders, 
broadsides, booklets and other direct advertis- 
ing matter. 


This process permits the use of eppshell finish 
paper that has no coating to crack when folded; 
nor has it any of the unpleasant glare of the 
enameled stock. 


These and the many other advantages of Stubbs 
Offset over ordinary printing are recognized 
by the more successful advertisers as is attested 
by its constantly increasing, popularity in wide- 
ly varied lines of business. 


Stubbs Offset Method rarely 
costs more than ordinary print 


ing; and frequen tly costs less 


THe STUBBS ©. 


OFFSET PRINTERS 
Detroit 
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‘THE Jewish Community of 
New York City isa unit com. 
posed of seven districts contain: 


ing 1,530,000 inhabitants. 


1. The East Side—Jewish 
Population . . 384,000 


. Harlem ; ‘ . 232,000 
. The Bronx . . . 211,000 
. Williamsburg, B’klyn . 203,000 


. Brownsville, B’klyn . 191,000 
. East New York, B’klyn 108,000 
. Borough Park, B’klyn 66,000 





The Jewish community of New York 
supports 3,625 distinctly Jewish organ- 
izations, religious, cultural, social, 
recreational (not including theatres) 
economic and philanthropic, contribut- 
ing annually $17,560,000— 


Significant as showing the coherence 
and unity of the Jewish Community, 


as well as its financial ability. 
—JEWISH COMMUNAL REGISTER. 





© Joseph Eliner 
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| pee districts, containing over two- 
thirds of the entire Jewish population, 
are Jewish in every sense of the word. 
The retail stores, the jobbers, restaurants, 
theatres, moving picture houses—all the 
organized social, cultural and economic 
machinery of a modern community—are 
all owned and controlled by the Jewish 
people. 

Emphatically, too, all the Jews living in the dis- 
tinctly Jewish districts express their racial genius, 
culture, and common every-day needs through 
their own traditional language— Yiddish. 

In 1910, when the Jewish population was smaller, 


861,980 persons gave Yiddish as their mother 
tongue, i.e , ‘‘the customary speech in the home.’’ 


It is self evident that the American manufacturer 
who wants to sell merchandise to the Jewish com- 
munity must address them in Yiddish. In no 
other language will the advertiser’s message be 
delivered so directly, so effectively and.so econom- 
ically as in Yiddish—the language spoken by the 
Jewish family in the home. 


The Big Four of Jewish journalism in‘ America 
are the Jewish daily newspapers in New York 
City that thoroughly cover and reach every good 
Jewish home in the community. 


The Jewish Daily Forward 
The Day-Warheit The Jewish Morning Journal 
The Jewish Daily News 
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dous disadvantage in -permitting 
salesmen. to sell items from the 
line’ rather than the line itself. Re- 
cently, I had a dealer say to me: 
“There are four or five pickle 
house men calling on me. They’re 
all good fellows’ so I can often 
split the thing up between them. 
They: all come ‘in anyway and I 
haven’t the heart to turn them 
down‘and they always buy a cigar 
or something and they spend 
money in the town.” 

But if that particular dealer had 
gone out and spent a month visit- 
ing leading grocery stores and 
departments in other towns, he 
would have come back and said 
to three out of the five: “I’ve 
been.out looking around and I’ve 
made up my mind I ‘have got to 
concentrate. So I am going to 
feature these two lines. You and 
I can keep on being good friends, 
but we've got to do it without my 
having to give you a little order.” 

Which brings us down to the 
method which this particular 
pickle factory. had to adopt to 
get its line on display. 

Keeping in mind ‘that both the 
dealer and the clerk, as well as 
the consumer, are influenced by 
wide display, also that sales right 
down the line are essential to 
keeping the manufacturing de- 
partment operating at a minimum 
of production cost, and that it is 
easier for the salesman to sell 
one item than a long line of 
items, the “assortment” came to 
be featured instead of the particu- 
lar items, in the line. 

First, through carefully pre- 
pared statistics, there was worked 
out the proportionate sales on the 
various items in the line and as 
nearly as possible it was figured 
out what comparative quantities 
of each item an average store 
would sell in sixty days. 

Then, this assortment was of- 
féred at a flat price. “With it 
went advertising matter, window 
trims, counter trims, shelf dis- 
plays, newspaper plates and every- 
thing. 

It was explained to, the sales- 
man_that the idea was not to load 
the dealer—rather, “on the .con- 
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trary,g%0 permit him to handle 
his p and condiment business 
at a gaRimum investment. Instead 
of h g to buy promistuously, 


the purchase of this assortment 
permitted the dealer to carry a 
maximum assortment carefully 
selected in such a way that each 
article appeared in about its best 
average proportion. The plan 
was that, theoretically, the entire 
assortment should’ sell out - to- 
gether. If necessary, as would 
no doubt be the case, certain items 
would sometimes sell out before 
others, due to local conditions, 
the dealer could still re-order on 
those items and fill in, but the 
careful study of the house and 
the salesman, was _ constantly 
toward proper balance in the as- 
sortment, 

The result was that the sales- 
men properly trained and edu- 
cated on this idea, were able to 
go out and sell the line instead 
of certain items. The dealer did 
not feel the full weight of buying 
clear through some forty or more 
numbers. The order did not re- 
quire a couple of hours of hard 
work on the dealer’s part. On 
the contrary, it meant the pur- 
chase of one item—easy on the 
dealer and easy for the salesman. 
And when the full line was prop- 
erly in, the job was done, once 
and for ail. 





Signs Must Not Imitate Rail- 
road Warnings 


In the General Assembly of the State 
of Kentucky a bill has been introduced ' 
prohibiting the erection of signs along 
the public highways that resemble the 
warning signs used at railroad cross- 
ings. According to the preamble of the 
bill, “persons traveling are often mis- 
led and mistake the danger signal of 
the railroad for an advertisement, 
which results in many cases in dis- 
astrous catastrophe therefrom.” 


C. S. Wark With the Texas 
a 
Company 
C. Stewart Wark, recently a member 
ofthe advertising and publicity depart- 
ment of the Morse Dry Dock & Repair 
Co., Brooklyn, as assistant editor of the 
“Morse Dry Dock Dial,” is now a 
member of the export advertising de- 
partment of The Fexas-Company, as a 
copy Writer: 
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Joho Farwell ompany 


Execute OFF 


September 23, 1918. 


The Heinn Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen: 


The Loose-Leaf Catalog and Price 
Book has accomplished many phases of saving; - 
It has enabled our salesmen to carry less 
baggage; has curtailed the use of samples; 
cut down the use of expensive cardboard and 
paper used in sampling, and also given quite a 
number of our road men the opportunity of 
using automobiles in place of traveling on 
the railroad. 


As the life of our Price Book on 
staple lines of merchandise is unlimited, 
the amount of paper used in printing is much 
less than in old-style bound catalogs that 
require several issues during the year. One 
permanent cover now serves the place of sev- 
eral covers formerly required on bound books. 

Our Loose-Leaf Price Book has made 
a great saving in time, labor, paper and card 
stock, trunks, samples and excess baggage, so 
we consider this method of sampling superior 
to the old way of sending out complete sample 
lines in trunks. 


JOHN V. FARWELL COMPANY 


By wn Vi TA th, 
President. 
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ss Badéserizes Its Catalogs 


nt economic situation demands catalogs that 
mvised to suit ever-changing conditions. Revi- 
ims and prices, new and discontinued lines soon 
d catalogs inaccurate and unreliable. 


ogs of many progressive business houses are 
bd in loose-leaf form and inserted in 


oose-Leaf Cataloé Binders 


inence of these Binders is the result of twenty 
bnstant improvement. They are as mechani- 
tand wear-proof as can be made. Ours isa 
quality. 
lesigned to render practical service — to facili- 
1m merchandising methods—to add to the 
hess and personality of good catalogs. 


Ww you the potentiality — the all-around econ- 
Badger Binders. Ask for Catalog Section Five. 


NN CO. a MILWAUKEE “2° 


SOF THE LOOSE-LEAF SYSTEM OF CATALOGING 
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ERWIN, WASEY €&? COMPANY 


CAdvertising 


CHICAGO 


















It is our policy always 
to insure our clients an 
adequate measure otf de- 
liberate attention, by 
maintaining a constant 
margin of creative ability 


over ourimmediate needs 






































For the Defense 


The Prisoner Confesses Why He Didn’t Push Certain Brands and the 
Judge Voices His Views on Service 


By Samuel F. Williams 


President, 


T had been a very hard day for 

the Dealer. 

The prosecuting attorney for 
the manufacturers’ producing as- 
sociation had worked up what 
seemed to be a_ perfect case 
against the Dealer and it was the 
general opinion among the spec- 
tators and the court attendants 
that the poor Dealer would be 
convicted. 

Witness after witness had testi- 
fied for the prosecution. 

One witness testified— 

That, after a careful investiga- 
tion of the collar-button market, 
his experts had recommended 
he manufacture collar buttons and 
had estimated that their yearly 
turnover on collar buttons should 
be many millions of dollars. He 
testified that at an enormous ex- 
pense and after taking most of 
his best organizers out of his 
men’s shirt factory, which was the 
witness’ original business, they 
had started to make collar but- 
tons. His sales manager, he 
claims, as well as his advertising 
man were told in plain English 
that collar buttons were going to 
be made by his concern and had 
to be sold, and this witness had 
testified on his oath that not only 
had the collar-button company 
been a failure on account of the 
Dealer, who was sitting in the 
prisoner’s box, but that the Dealer 
was actually buying more shirts 
from the witness’ competitor 
than he ever had before. 

Another witness had _ testified 
for the prosecution to this effect: 

That he had gone into the 
cigarette business. He said he 
had given a lot of thought to the 
selling of his article and had ad- 
vertised in a big way for the most 
representative men in the indus- 
try to put out his goods. He ad- 


mitted that, in his opinion he was 
no piker and he meant to go out 
He wanted a 
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and get the best. 


The Sweets Company of America, Inc. 


man that could call the Dealer by 
his first name, a man who carried 
his trade in his vest pocket. « 
“Sir, your Honor,” he said, “I 
got him. I even did better than 
that, I got the Dealer’s brother-in- 


law. I have a letter in my files 
now,” further testified the wit- 
ness, “from that Dealer assuring 


me that he would buy anything 
the man I hired had to sell; would 
give him the preference over any- 
one else, and he did, too. 

“The first time that salesman 
called on him the Dealer gave 
him. what was probably the big- 
gest cigarette order ever placed in 
this country. The next time he 
called, the order he gave was 
filled by parcel post and since then 
he hasn’t given any order at all.” 
The witness claimed that he had 
lived up to the year’s contract 
made with the salesman, who was 
the Dealer’s brother-in-law, and 
that he had practically been put 
out of business on account of it. 


DEALER HELPS THAT DIDN'T FUNC- 


TION 
Still another witness testified to 
this effect: 
That he had put out dealer 


helps at a cost of over $100,000 
and that he had convinced him- 
self, after an investigation, that 
less than 10 per cent of them had 
been used to any advantage by 
the Dealer. 

His investigation had shown 
that a number of the pieces which 
had been sent to the Dealer by 
express and parcel post had not 
even been opened; some of them 
had been given to the Dealer’s 
children or their friends to play 
with and a number of them had 
been used to make home-made 
signs for his store. 

This witness was of the opinion 
that the Dealer had caused him to 
throw’ away an actual $100,000 
plus the lack of business that he 
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had anticipated the dealer helps 
would get him. 

The last witness that took the 
stand for the prosecution had, if 
anything, been more vehement and 
bitter than any of those who had 
testified before. You could tell 
from his evidence that he consid- 
ered himself more or less of a 
philanthropist. 

In fact he testified to the effect 
that he had given the Dealer a 
wonderful opportunity to make a 
lot of money on a quick turnover 
and the Dealer had refused or 
neglected to take advantage of it. 

It seemed that this witness 
manufactured a number of items 
that enjoyed a very good sale 
with the Dealer. He had one 
item though, that for one reason 
or another the Dealer couldn’t do 
much with. 

On account of the small demand 
for this item the witness found 
that his sales had not kept pace 
with his production and that he 
had accumulated a very heavy 
stock of this particular item. 

He, the witness, had then de- 
cided that he would put on a mer- 
chandise deal on his overstocked 
item and get rid of his stock. 
After showing the Dealer how 
much additional profit he would 
make on the free goods he in- 
duced the Dealer to take his en- 
tire overstock. The witness fur- 
ther testified that the Dealer had 
not only sold merely one-third 
of the deal but had made him, the 
witness, take back the other two- 
thirds. The witness had been 
forced to comply with this request 
or lose his business entirely. But 
the part of the deal which he had 
to take back was practically a 
total loss as the goods had become 
too stale to resell or to work 
over into something else. 

Then, as we started out to tell 
you in the beginning, the prosecu- 
tion rested its case, feeling very 
safe and secure and sharing this 
feeling with almost everyone 
present. The Dealer was, beyond 
a doubt, convicted. 

After the prosecuting attorney 
had blandly and smilingly rested 
his case the venerable gentleman 
sitting on the bench gloweringly 
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turned to the pitiful. appearing 
Dealer and asked if he wished to 
say anything for himself before 
the Judge pronounced his doom, 


THE DEALER’S DEFENSE 


The Dealer in a weak, faltering 
voice, nervously fingering his hat, 
replied that, “if his Honor would 
permit it, he would deeply appre- 
ciate being permitted to say just a 
few words in his defense.” 

“Swear the prisoner,” thun- 
dered the Judge, and the Dealer 
hesitatingly took the stand. 

“Your Honor, please,” began 
the Dealer, “I am a very small 
man compared with the gentlemen 
who have testified against me and 
if I am guilty of anything, I am 
guilty of subserviency. 

“I am a servant in every sense 
of the word. 

“I am a servant to my custom- 
ers for the reason that without 
my customers I would not have 
any business. I am a servant to 
these witnesses here. I have to 
have their merchandise to do busi- 
ness. I must induce them to allow 
me credit; I am at their mercy on 
deliveries; I have to depend, to a 
large extent, on their advice as to 
what will sell, when it will sell 
and in what quantities. Natural- 
ly I want to please them and it 
goes without saying that I must 
please my customers. 

“So, your Honor, I believe that 
even you must admit that most of 
my life is spent in trying to please 
people—trying to accommodate 
the people who sell me goods and 
trying to please the people who 
buy the goods from me, and I 
know that all of my difficulties 
are not due to bad judgment. I 
am compelled, on account of my 
desire not to antagonize or dis- 
please the men who sell me, to 
give in to their requests and de- 
sires, often against my better 
judgment. 

“Now as to the shirt manufac- 
turer who went into the collar 
button business and blames me 
for his failure, I hope you will 
allow me to say that, in my 
opinion, this manufacturer was 


misinformed to start with. 
“IT would also like to have you 
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Iris a great satisfaction © 
to Bundscho to see how 
the advertising world has 
awakened to the impor- 
tance of type—the sheer 
importance of sheer type. 
Not because he has had 
something to do with the 
awakening—that is flatter- 
ing to any. man’s vanity, 
of course—but because 
the thing has been done, 
and type has come into 
its own in advertising. 


a 


Dh 


J. M. Bunpscuo, Advertising Typographer 
58 East Washington Street 
CuxIcaco 
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know that the reason I did not 
purchase more shirts from this 
manufacturer was because his 
salesman canvassed me each time 
he called only on collar buttons. 
The salesman probably did men- 
tion shirts just as he was leaving 
me, but there were usually so 
many people waiting to see me 
that neither of us paid much at- 
tention to them. 

“When the salesman represent- 
ing a competitor came along, of 
course he talked shirts and noth- 
ing but shirts and as I hadn’t pur- 
chased many and needed some, I 
naturally stocked them. As I had 
made the change in my brands 
and my customers were pleased 
with them I continued to handle 
them, as a switchback to the other 
brand in such a short space of 
time I knew would hurt my busi- 
ness. 

“Tf I have contributed in any 
way to this manufacturer’s down- 
fall I am sincerely sorry, but I 
don’t believe the blame for his 
troubles should be placed at my 
door.” 

Our hero had at least done him- 
self no harm in his reply to the 
first witness and as he seemed to 
be impressing the Judge with his 
story he felt encouraged and went 
after the evidence given by the 
other witnesses with a clearer, 
stronger voice. 

He admitted that the cigarette 
manufacturer had visited him 
and that they had discussed the 
sales end of his business. 

“But,” he continued, “the cigar- 
ette manufacturer surely had no 
right to expect me to run his 
business for him.” 

He had recommended that the 
manufacturer hire the one man 
in the whole country that he 
would favor, and he had favored 
him; had given him the largest 
order on record, had displayed his 
cigarettes—had featured them. 
The manufacturer, however, had 
tried to beat the game, had 
stopped short, had failed to tell 
the public that he was making 
cigarettes and that the Dealer 
had them. 

“For this particular witness, 
your Honor,” said the Dealer, “I 
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have no sympathy, he is just a 
piker; a pirate, hoping to succeed 
by some short cut and not willing 


to do his share. He certainly 
should stay out of any trade- 
marked or branded business. 

“I feel sorry for the manufac- 
turer that wasted the $100,000 on 
dealer helps,” continued _ the 
Dealer, “as he is probably the vic- 
tim of some clever salesman. 
Dealer helps are very helpful to 
me and I use quite a number dur- 
ing the year. But it has been my 
experience that I seldom get 
around to using anything that 
isn’t brought into my store by a 
direct representative of the manu- 
facturer putting out the helps and 
I also know that I give prefer- 
ence to the cutout or advertise- 
ment that is brought in by the 
regular salesman or a_ person 
whom I recognize. 

“If your Honor will permit me, 
I would like to suggest to this 
manufacturer that he continue to 
send me his dealer helps but that 
he insist that his regular repre- 
sentative bring them into my store 
himself. That will impress them 
upon me and, in nine cases out of 
ten, will cause me to find a place 
to put them. I'll admit if some- 
one I don’t know throws a dealer 
help in my store, or if it is de- 
livered by mail or express, it will 
get scant attention. The mant- 
facturer undoubtedly will be able 
to get rid of only a comparatively 
few pieces by my plan, but he 
will have the satisfaction of 
knowing just how many pieces 
are out and actually working for 
him. 

WHY MANUFACTURER’S “SPECIAL 
DEALS” FELL FLAT 


“Now as to the ‘deals,’” con- 
tinued the Dealer, “I am sure that 
even a scholar such as_ your 
Honor seems to be, can readily 
understand that while you would 
gladly buy five Arrow Collars to 
get one free, you wouldn’t buy 
five Smith Collars to get one free; 
neither would you buy five cakes 
of an unknown soap to get one 
free, although you could no doubt 
be induced to buy five cakes of af 
unknown brand of soap if you 
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Your Booklet—Her $$$$ 


NE must bring the other into your store. If 

your booklets are to do this, they must be 
just as bright, colorful, interesting, as you can make 
them. 

Let your printer show you the booklets or an- 
nouncements he can get out for you on Hammer- 
mill Cover. The price he can make you will be 
as attractive as the work. 

Ask him to show you samples of Hammermill 
Cover, next time you have a booklet job. Or ask 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa., for Demon- 
stration Portfolio of Hammermill Cover. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all W 
Direct-by- Mail Advertising 
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(Reprinted from Tum Sun of Sunday, January 25) 


To the Readers of The Sun: : 


Here we are again in on another consolidation, and this time some 
consolidation. ‘Three and a half years ago, immediately following my 








purchase of THE SUN, it took over The New York Press, and con- is 
solidated it with itself. m 
Now it is The New York Herald that is coming in with us, a news- = 
paper whose prestige is as wide as the world. Beginning with next 4 
Sunday’s issue (February first) THE SUN and The New York Herald re 
will be combined in one newspaper. The title of the amalgamated 
paper will be A 
th 
wi 
The Sun and New York Herald " 
th 
THE SUN is the oldest morning newspaper in New York. It was in 
founded in 1838. The Herald is the next oldest morning newspaper in 
New York. It was founded two years later, or in 1835. Each of these ter 
newspapers has played a great part in American journalism. Each di 
was a pioneer on different lines. ~ 
Together they overturned and revolutionized American journalism th 
and were the pathfinders and pacemakers of our present day journalism. ha 
Each has builded bigger in its special field than any other American 
newspaper. vi 
The success of the amalgamation of THE SUN and The New York It 
Press is an outstanding record in the history of American journalism. ie 
The success of the amalgamation of THE SUN and The New York H 
Herald ought to be immeasurably greater. thi 
These two newspapers are of the same world, the world of intellect hi 
and law and order. And each newspaper has something to bring to the ’ 
other that will make the amalgamated papers better than either has 
ever been on its own. hi: 
FRANK A. MUNSEY. er 
r 
(Reprinted from the New York Hwpratp of Sunday, January 25) i 
pay 


MR. MUNSEY’S STATEMENT TO of 
THE “HERALD” READERS ms 





TO THE READERS OF THE NEW newspaper. The title of the combined 
YORK HERALD paper will be Taz Sun anp New York an 

Beginning with next Sunday’s issue Heratp. to 
of the Herald (February 1) Tae New I am fully conscious that this an- 
Yorx Sun and the New, York Herald nouncement will come as a great shock T% 


will appear in combination as one to many of you, most of you in fact, 
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who have clung faithfully to the Herald 
while other New York newspapers have 
been more vigorously handled, have been 
better nourished, and as a consequence 
have steadily forged ahead of the old 
leader in circulation and in earnings. 

But in spite of this fact you have 
never wavered in your allegiance to the 
Herald. The reason for this, I assume, 
is that the Herald has never lost its at- 
mosphere of refinement. A newspaper 
reflects the soul of the man who owns 
it and puts himself into it. Mr. Bennett 
was a man of good breeding, a man of 
refined contacts, a man of the world. 

The Herald has covered as no other 
American newspaper has ever covered 
the doings of the social world, dramatic 
world, musical world and world of 
sports. Its sporting news has had a 
peculiar Herald flavor, more refined in 
theme and in handling than such news 
in other newspapers. 

Because of these outstanding charac- 
teristics, the Herald has been an extraor- 
dinary favorite with women readers 
everywhere—women of education, posi- 
tion and refined taste. In later years 
the Herald has lacked manly vigor. It 
has depended largely on its specialties, 
whereas it should have added to these 
specialties more of the strength of the 
vigorous morning newspaper of to-day. 
It had these vigorous qualities in big 
measure in its early days and they were 
still outstanding characteristics of the 
Herald when its great editor and owner, 
the late James Gordon Bennett, was in 
his prime, his jourbalistic vision then 
stretching out to the furthermost parts 
of the world. 

Without his hand to guide it, without 
his genius to vitalize it, without his gen- 
erous purse te finance it, it has given 
place in the race for supremacy. But 
in spite of all this the prestige and 

wer and world fame of the New York 

erald remain undimmed. They are 
an asset of inestimable value. No news- 
paper can be great without them. 

I want to tell you, you stanch friends 
of the Herald, that I was no less un- 
happy than perhaps you are to-day when 
my analysis of the situation in the Her- 


office convinced me that it should . 


be combined with Tue Sun. I had 
hoped it might wisely be continued as 
an independent entity. If I had yielded 
to sentiment and pride I should have 
entered upon the fight so to continue it. 


But pride has no place in economics. 
To have continued the Herald as an 
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independent entity would have been in 
opposition to all the laws of economics, 
all the laws of sound business. 

Its printing plant is archaic and worn 
to the breaking point. There is no ma- 
chinery there of any practical value. A 
new equipment could not be installed 
under a year and a half, and then at a 
cost of $1,000,000 and more. 

Tue Sun does not need the Herald in. 
combination, but the Herald needs Tue 
Sun. Tue Sun has a wonderful me- 
chanical equipment, enormous in size 
and thoroughly representative of the 
very last word in printing machinery. 
Tue Sun has acres of floor space for 
its printing plant, for its editorial rooms 
and for its offices—a magnificently 
equipped newspaper shop in all particu- 
lars. 

The Herald not only has no printing 
machinery but has no home, or will 
have no home in another fifteen months. 
The ground lease on which the Herald 
Building rests terminates at the end of 
April next year and then the Herald 
Building will become the property of 
the owners of the ground. 

While Tue Sun is in an impregnably 
strong position and does not need the 
Herald in combination, yet it cannot 
help benefiting from taking on the 
Herald atmosphere, the Herald circula- 
tion and the Herald prestige. The 
Herald, on the other hand, will benefit 
enormously from combining with Tur 
Sun. It will have the advantage of 
Tue Sun’s fine organization and of Tue 
Sun’s great mechanical uipment. 
Moreover, it will get from Tue Sun 
the vigor and energy and initiative that 
the Herald has lacked in recent years. 
It will get, too, as great a measure of 
prestige as it gives, for Tue Sun’s 
reputation for cleverness, for earnest- 
ness, for courage mounts quite as big in 
the aggregate as the far-famed reputa- 
tion of the New York Herald. Togeth- 
er, in one entity, these two newspapers 
ought to make one very great newspaper. 

The foregoing tells you why I am 
amalgamating Tue Sun and the Herald. 
It is a long statement, but the occasion 
merits it; it is your right to have this 
statement. 

One word more and I have done. The 
New York Herald, your Herald, is not 
going to die. My purchase of the Herald 
and this merging bri it back to its 
own again, bring it back to the days of 
its youth when it was a very great news- 
paper, a very great force in our nation. 

FRANK A. MUNSEY. 
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could get a tube of your favorite 
tooth paste free with it. 

“In other words, a deal isn’t a 
deal unless the public can instant- 
ly recognize it. Had the manu- 
facturer who testified against me 
put a deal on of so many of his 
well established products with a 
number of his unknown products 
I feel confident he would have 
moved his stock. The old axiom, 
‘Never send a boy to market,’ 
holds good in this case. If you 
want to do a thing, do it—don’t 
half do it.” 

The Dealer wound up his evi- 
dence by expressing the hope that 
he had been able to show the 
Court that he was more or less 
a victim of circumstances and that 
he should be acquitted. 

The Judge dismissed him from 
the witness stand and rendered 
his decision. He started out by 
saying that he was going to base 
his decision purely on the grounds 
of service rendered—“and,” his 
honor continued, “I want every- 
one connected with this case, 
whether witness, prosecutor or de- 
fendant to dwell on this word 
‘Service.’ 

“What a wonderful word it is! 
The whole universe—the sun, the 
moon, the stars—all serve. The 
rivers, the mountains, the oceans 
and the fields all serve. Every 
living thing worth a pinch of salt 
gives service of some kind. 

“Inasmuch as this case is purely 
a merchandising one, I am going 
to give not only the Court’s idea 
of the relation of Service to mer- 
chandising, but, my own ideas as 
a layman. 

“I feel sure that service enters 
more strongly into the merchan- 
dising of goods than any other 
element. Give me a merchandis- 
ing or selling plan that embodies 
a lot of actual service to be ren- 
dered to the persons you intend 
to sell and you can eliminate the 
cleverness, personality, and all the 
rest of the things that teachers 
like to link up with salesmanship. 
Not that I depreciate cleverness 
and personality; hypnotism and 
mesmerism; but I would rather 
buck a man who is depending on 
those qualities to sell goods than 


I would one who has a large ele- 
ment of service in his sales plan, 

“Now please don’t misunder- 
stand me and get the impression 
that I believe that I have made a 
wonderful discovery concerning 
service, because you would surely 
be doing me a great injustice. I 
realize that most all of you know 
as much about rendering service 
as I do and probably a great deal 
more. And to tell you that it pays 
to give service would be on a par 
with telling you that the water in 
the ocean is wet as well as salt. 
You know it and I know you 
know it, so I am not going to 
try to plead the cause of service, 
but to defend it. 

“I am going to try to get you 
to realize that what you have 
accomplished as manu facturers— 
and men—is due largely to the 
actual service you have rendered 
your customers, your industry and 
your fellow beings. I want to get 
you to realize that your success 
has been limited only to the ser- 
vice you have given. Large suc- 
cess, lots of service; little service, 
small success; no service, failure, 
oblivion. You can’t beat it. It’s 
one of nature’s laws and you have 
got to abide by it. You may not 
like it; you may resent it, but 
that won’t change it. 

“At the beginning of the con- 
flict in France a trainload of pas- 
sengers was being roughly handled 
by soldiers on the German fron- 
tier, and the story goes that the 
women on the _ were receiv- 
ing scant consideration. The no- 
bility of England and their wives, 
the merchant princes of France 
and their ladies were all being 
subjected to the searches and 
humiliations that war imposes. 
As the women passed in file by 
the officer in charge they gave 
their names, addresses, etc., and 
passed on to be searched. Final- 
ly one of the ladies—and I imag- 
ine she looked like thousands of 
others who had passed that officer 
—a little tired, a little bored and 
a little anxious to get through 
with it all and get home to her 
loved ones, stepped up to the offi- 
cer and gave the name of 
Goethals, U. S. A. 
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“Immediately the officer sprang 
from his seat and came to rigid 
attention. “Are you a member 
of General Goethals’ family?” he 
respectfully asked. “Yes,” was 
the reply, and the whole machin- 
ery of the great German army 
was stopped until a suitable es- 
cort was furnished her and she 
was sent on her way. 

“People born to high station 
had no effect on them. Merely 
being rich meant nothing to that 
German officer. But the man 
who had rendered one of the 
greatest services ever rendered to 
man; the man who had built the 
Panama Canal, received extraor- 
dinary consideration for one of 
his family over 3,000 miles away 
from home simply because he had 
rendered exceptional service to 
mankind. 

“Acts of rendering service in 
the merchandising world are nec- 
essarily more or less small. I 
mean by that, that while the ag- 
gregate is enormous your busi- 
ness consists of a great number 
of small transactions; and the 
problem of rendering service 
in your business ought to be con- 
sidered on that basis. Render a 
service to one jobber or one re- 
tailer and then multiply that ser- 
vice by thousands and your work 
becomes as important as _ the 
building of a canal or the bridg- 
ing of a river, and I hold your 
reward will be just as great. 

“I have just said that any suc- 
cess you have attained, you owe 
to the service rendered and I am 
as fully convinced that anything 
you have failed in, has been due 
to a lack of rendering service. 

“My judgment in this case leads 
me to decide that the Complain- 
ants appearing against this Dealer 
have failed to render the proper 
service not only to the Dealer, 
but to themselves, their fellow 
manufacturers and to our whole 
economic scheme of things and to 
just the extent they have failed, 
to that extent have they failed 
to receive the reward which they 
coveted and, in my opinion erron- 
ously expected they should obtain 
without first rendering due ser- 
vice. The Dealer is acquitted. 


Joins the Powers- 


House Co. 


After February 16 W. N. Bayless, fer 
the past eleven years advertising man- 
ager of the Conklin Pen Manufactur- 
ing Co., Toledo, Ohio, will become 
chief of service of the Powers-House 
Co., advertising agency of Cleveland. 

Mr. Bayless entered advertising 
seventeen years ago, as advertising 
manager of the American Bed Co., 
St. Louis. He was later engaged in 
advertising agency work in Detroit, 
and in 1909 went with the Conklin 
company. -He was later appointed to 
the company’s executive committee and 
five years ago was elected to the board 
of directors. Recently he was ap- 
pointed by the Association of National 
Advertisers to the National Advertising 
Commission of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. 

In his work with the Powers-House 
Co., Mr. Bayless will specialize in sales 
and advertising counsel. 


Bayless 


Baptists Organize National 
Publicity Bureau 


Lupton Wilkinson, recently associate 
national publicity director for the 
Y. M. C. A., has been given full 
charge of mewspaper and magazine 
publicity for the $100,000,000 cam- 
paign the Northern Baptist Convention 
will launch this spring. 

Mr. Wilkinson will be assisted by 
Miss Blanche Brace, associate; Ernest 
L. Priest, Mrs. Hortense McDonald, 
Miss Georgia W. Leffingwell, Miss 
Althea Ayres and Howard Ramsey. 

A paid advertising campaign, using 
newspapers during the month of April, 
will be recommended to the General 
Board of Promotion of the Northern 
Baptist Convention by Mr. Wilkinson. 


New York and Chicago Staff 
Changes of Crowell Co. 


O. W. Doty, formerly with Warner 
Brothers Company, is now connected 
with the New York office of the 
Crowell Publishing Company. This 
company has also obtained the services 
of Frank Turner as a member of the 
New York staff. Mr. Turner was for- 
merly with Harper’s Bazar, New York. 

The Chicago office of the Crowell 
company has obtained the services of 
H. Eldredge Cole, formerly with Car- 
son Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago, and 
Calvin G. Littlefield, formerly with 
Vanderhoof & Co., advertising agency, 
Chicago. 


_ Leaves Agency for Bread Ad- 


vertising 


M. B. Hamburger, recently with the 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, has been made advertising and 
sales promotion manager of the Federal 
System of Bakeries, Davenport, Iowa. 
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from a sanitary standpoint is an 
excellent receptacle for. newspapers 
—but such papers are not selected 








by sane advertisers. 


Country-folk and town-folk—the 
class the 57 newspapers composing 
this List reach—think twice before 
they spend 2c or more for a daily 
newspaper—and when they do 


spend 
their 


it they insist upon getting 
money’s worth before the 


paper goes into the discard. 


Nearly all the English reading 
homes in our Field are reached 
DAILY by our papers. About 
our 57 papers, and these homes, 


we 


have an interesting booklet. 


Yours at your request. 


ROBERT E. WARD 


Director of Advertising 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


The Select 


Alliance HevieW and Leader 
Ashland Times-Gazette 
Ashtabula Star and Beacon 
Athens Messenger 


Bellefontaine Index-Republican 


Bucyrus Telegraph 
Cambridge Jeffersonian 
Celina Standard 
Chillicothe Gazette 


Coshocton Tribune and Times-Age 


Delaware Gazette 


East Liverpool Review & Tribune 


East Palestine Leader 
Elyria Chronicle-Telegram 
Findlay Republican 
Fostoria Times 

Fremont News 





225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
List of OHIO Daily Newspapers 


Piqua Call & Press-Dispatch 
Pomeroy News 

Portsmouth Times 

Salem News 

Sandusky Register 
Steubenville Herald-Star 
Tiffin Tribune and Herald 
Troy News 

Uhrichsville Chronicle 
Upper Sandusky Union 
Urbana Democrat & Citizen 
Van Wert Times 

Warren Chronicle 
Wilmington News-Journal 
Wooster Republican 
Xenia Gazette & Republican 
Zanesville Signal and 
Zanesville Times-Recorder 


Greenville Advocate 
Hamilton Journal 
Kenton News-Republican 
Lancaster Gazette 

Lima News 

Lima Times-Democrat 
Lorain Times-Herald 
Mansfield News 

Marietta Journal 

Marion Star 

Martin’s Ferry Times 
Marysville Tribune 
Middletown News-Signal 
Mt. Vernon Republican-News 
New Philadelphia Times 
Newark Advocate 

Niles News 

Norwalk Reflector-Herald 














A Bank That Makes Friends 
Through Its Window 
: Displays 






Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank, of Los Angeles, Has a New Display 
Almost Every Day—Ways in Which It Has Helped the Bank 


By W. R. Morehouse 


OT long ago a merchant of 
N national reputation, writing 
in a leading magazine, made the 
statement that “goods well dis- 
played are half sold.” Among 
other things that this merchant 
said was that his windows were 
his silent salesmen, and to them 
he attributed much of his success 
in business. 

How long could American mer- 
chants remain in business if a law 
was passed compelling them to 
cover up their beautiful windows 
with heavy shutters and iron bars, 
very much the same as some of 
our banks have done? Not very 
‘long. Such a law would so stifle 
the retail trade that many of these 
merchants would be compelled to 
discontinue business. Not only 
would it retard business, but such 
a law would make the down-town 
streets of our cities unattractive 
and uninviting at night. 

For many years merchants and 
bankers have worked in opposite 
directions. The merchants have 
been using every means at their 
command to make their windows 
attractive. They have finished 
them in the finest of wood and 
decorated them with plush. In 
these beautiful windows they dis- 
play the smartest of the season’s 
merchandise, with the result that 
they are able greatly to increase 
the volume of their business. 
While the merchants have been 
making their windows earn them 
big dividends, many bankers have 
remained content to leave theirs 
uninviting, dark and gloomy—an 
expense to them instead of a 
profit-gatherer. 

But gradually the bankers are 
beginning to see that the mer- 





Reprinted by permission from The 
Bankers’ Magazine. 


chants are on the main line and 
they are on the siding in this re- 
gard. 

Contrast the old type of bank, 
with its narrow windows set high 
above the walk, its heavy shutters 
and its iron bars, with the bank 
I shall describe to you. I have 
in mind a bank that keeps its 


_Shutters fastened back to admit 


the light of day and to allow the 
warm sunshine to flow in. Within 
this bank everything is homelike 
and pleasant. Its windows are 
within easy reach of your vision 
as you pass by in the street—a 
frontage of one hundred and forty 
feet is devoted to window dis- 
play, twelve separate displays, 
each one different, all of them in- 
teresting and suggestive of the 
service which this particular bank 
has to offer. At night these dis- 
plays are well lighted. They com- 
mand your attention, and you 
draw nearer in order to study 
each more closely. There is a 
certain friendliness about this par- 
ticular bank that compels you to 
go in and open an account at your 
first opportunity. 

The difference between these 
two types of banks is in their 
windows and the use made of 
them. One draws business by 
using window displays, while the 
other keeps its windows dark and 
gloomy. 


TANGIBLE RESULTS OF WINDOW DIS- 
PLAY ADVERTISING 


How are you to know that 
window display advertising pro- 
duces results? This is how 
proved it out. 

Our bank had just published a 
new booklet advertising its trust 
department. The title of this 
booklet is, “Your Will.” On a 
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certain day before the bank 
opened its doors for business I 
built in one of our windows a 
display featuring this new book- 
let. On a poster which occupied 
a prominent place in the display 
was the announcement that free 
copies of the booklet were obtain- 
able inside. Just exactly at the 
opening hour I stationed myself 
near this particular display to 
await results. People were pass- 
ing in the street; here and there 
a person would drop out of the 
line, approach the display, read 
the poster, about-face and walk 
deliberately inside the bank in- 
tent on securing one of the book- 
lets. The first day this display 
was the means of distributing 
fifty booklets to persons interested 
in making their wills. As the 
days passed the number of book- 
lets distributed increased rather 
than diminished. 

Let us take another example in 
order that no mistake be made as 
to the effectiveness of window 
display advertising. About the 
same time that the booklets were 
on display the bank was making a 
drive for savings accounts. This 
drive was part of a thrift cam- 
paign, and so in this case a win- 
dow display was used that would 
have a strong appeal to persons 
who found it hard to save money. 
A display consisting of small home 
safes was used in this instance. 
A poster in the display announced 
that the safes would be found a 
great aid to saving money, and 
that they would be loaned. free 
with every savings account of one 
dollar or more. Within a few 
minutes after the bank opened for 
business that day strangers began 
to drop in and open savings ac- 
counts. There could be no doubt 
as to the pulling power of that 
window display for these new de- 
positors asked for the loan of the 
home safes shown in our windows. 


HELPING LOCAL MANUFACTURERS 


I will now try and show how a 
bank can get large results from 
window displays by co-operating 
in various municipal campaigns; 
as, for instance, campaigns in- 
augurated by local merchants and 
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manufacturers having as their ob- 
ject the stimulating of consump- 
tion of home manufactured and 
locally assembled goods. 

In what better way can a bank 
help to get locally manufactured 
goods before the public than to 
display the goods in the windows? 

When “Made in Los Angeles 
Weck” was observed in that far 
western metropolis, fhe local banks 
were invited to join with the mer- 
chants in displaying in their 
windows and _ lobbies locally 
manufactured merchandise. 

The Guaranty Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, with which the writer 
is associated, contributed to this 
occasion the space in its twelve 
large windows, aggregating 140 
feet of frontage on two principal 
streets. 

In one of its large windows was 
a display showing how glass is 
manufactured. Well to one side 
of the window and to the right 
could be seen the raw materials 
which enter into the manufacture 
of glass, while by the side of each 
pile of chemicals a poster defined 
the material and gave the name 
of the place from which it was 
secured. Moulds of various sizes 
and different designs, with other 
tools used in the manufacture of 
glass, made up another part of 
the display. Bottles in different 
stages of manufacture as well as 
other articles of glass, many of 
them in fancy shapes and varie- 
gated colors, contributed materi- 
ally to the attractiveness of the 
exhibit. 

Without the least exaggeration 
I.can say that this window dis- 
play proved so popular that 
hundreds studied it during the 
week. But did it produce tangible 
results for the manufacturer? 
The week had not yet closed 
when I met the manufacturer, 
and being curious to learn the re- 
sults, asked him for a report. He 
told me that he had received in- 
quiries from at least fifty in- 


- dividuals, firms and corporations 


as a result of the one display, and 
that he had more orders than he 
could fill. 

The best way for you to esti- 
mate the value of this window to 
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Canada — 


“a world trader” 


. Canada has one-fifteenth the popu- 
lation of the United States. 


Yet Canada exports one-sixth 
as much as the United States. 


That is an indication of Canada’s position as 
a world trader. 


Canada is no longer a source of raw material 
only. 


Canada is still a breeder of pure-bred 
animals. 


Canada is still a tremendous shipper of 
cheese. 


Canada’s wheat is still the world’s finest, and 
leaves her shores by shiploads. 


Canada is still the country which supplies 
pulp and paper by the millions of tons. 





But Canada is more 
than that 


Canada is a workshop, and a 
banker extending credit to those 
countries who want to buy on 
credit for a while. 



































Prepared by Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd. 
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And 





(Continued) 


The Daily Newspapers 


of Canada 


are the national and effective 
media through which to advertise 
to Canadians of every class—in 
every part of the country. 


You can spend 10 per cent of your 
United States appropriation in the 
Newspapers of Canada, and cover 
this rich territory thoroughly and 








profitably. 











papers. 
City Population Paper City ~* Population 
Halifax, 55,000 Chronicle & Toronto, 547,371 
N. S. Echo Ont. 
Herald&Mail Winnipeg, 225,000 
St. John, 52,000 Standard Man. 
N. B. Telegraph & Regina, 30,000 
imes Sask. 
uebec, 105,000 Le Soleil Saskatoon, 24,000 
i or Telegraph Sask. 
Montreal, 800,000 Gazette Cal . 60,000 
P. Q. La Patrie ta. 
La Presse Edmonton, 55,000 
Ottawa, 127,458 Citizen ° Alta, 
Ont. Journal Vancouver, 170,000 
Dailies > oe 
London, 60,000 Advertiser Victoria, 40,000 
Ont. Free Press B. C. 





Because of thrift, industry and boundless 
natural resources, Canada is a prosperous 
country, advancing by giant strides com- 
mercially, where it pays to advertise and sell 
goods. 


Ask your Agency, or write direct to these 


Paper 
Mail & 
Empire 
Free Press 
Tribune 
Leader 


Star 
Herald 
Journal 
Sun 


World 
Colonist 








Advertising Agents, Toronto, Montres! 
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It is essential that the literature 
of an insurance company reflect 
the stability of the institution. 


And nothing can suggest PERMA- 
NENCE in advertising booklets 
better than the substantial appear- 
ance of Interlaken Cloth covers. 


Interlaken Book Cloth not only sug- 
gests permanence—it is permanent. 
It gives long wear and perpetuates 
the contents. And, because of the 
important appearance of such a bind- 
ing, Interlaken-bound catalogues and 
booklets demand attention and get 
a reading. 

Many proofs of the effectiveness of 
Interlaken Book Cloth for binding 
advertising literature will be found 
in our cloth-bound booklet, “Getting 
Your Booklet Across.” 

Just say, “Send me a copy.” 
INTERLAKEN MILLs, Providence, R. I. 
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the glass manufacturer is for you 
to put yourself in his place. A 
prominent bank in your city in- 
vites you to display your goods 
in its windows, which you do, 
with the result that you receive 
many orders for your goods. The 
very least that you would think of 
doing under these circumstances 
would be to “boost” this particular 
bank at every opportunity. 

What did it cost to get the 
“good will” of this glass manufac- 
turer, his employees and his 
friends and business associates? 
The manufacturer furnished the 
materials and the posters, and the 
only item of expense to the bank 
was the time of one man, forty- 
five minutes. The cost to the bank 
was less than $1.00—a figure so 
small as compared with the value 
of the results obtained that it isn’t 
worth mentioning. 


DOLLS FEATURED IN A BANK’S 
WINDOW 


In the next window was a dis- 
play of fourteen “Kaybee” dolls, 
the production of another local 
enterprise. Why did the bank 
select dolls for this window? Be- 
cause it wanted a window display 
that would be of especial interest 
to women and children. 

As anticipated, this display 
caught the eye of nearly every 
woman and child who was passing 
by the bank. There in the fore- 
ground were Uncle Sam and 
Liberty, dressed in their red- 
white-and-blue clothes. Near them 
were twelve other dolls, just as 
handsomely and attractively 
dressed, each representing some 
well- known character. Not one 
wore an expression of sadness, 
gloom or disappointment, but all 
fourteen made up a happy, jolly 
party. 

From the moment that this dis- 
play was installed it proved a big 
winner and had the bank been in 
the retail doll business, it could 
have sold dozens of these dolls. 
Although the bank had no dolls 
for sale it was instrumental in 
creating a brisk demand for “Kay- 
bee” dolls by telling those who 
inquired to ask their merchants 
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for, and insist on having, dolls 


Keeping Up With 
The Times 


A FACT A WEEK 


This announcement is for 
the purpose of making peace 
with the men and women of 
The Times who provide and 
direct the music news and ad- 
vertising. 

The Times recently bought 
space in Printers’ Ink to tell 
of its leadership in automobile 
news and advertising, and said 
nothing about the field of music 
in which The Times likewise 
has won leadership. 

It is more than two years 
now since the development of 
The Times as the medium for 
music lovers began. For a long 
time attention was concen- 
trated on the Thursday issue. 
Gradually the importance of 
this day to advertisers of music 
and musical instruments gained 
recognition until The Times 
came to carry more music ad- 
vertising than any other paper 
in the daily field. Recently, it 
became desirable to add an- 
other day in each week and now 
Thursdays and Sundays are the 
issues in which the news and 
advertising of the music field 
reach almost the proportions of 
a special section. 


The Washington Times 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















WOULD 


1100 advertisers 
use The Marine 


News regularly 
each month 


IF 


this medium did 
not yield results? 





“World’s Largest” 





The Business Paper 
of the 
Marine Field 





15% Paid to Agencies 





The Marine News 


16 Beaver St., N. Y. C. 
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bearing the “Kaybee” trade-mark. 

It cost the bank less than one 
dollar to get the “good will” of 
the doll manufacturer. 

We will pass by the display in 
the next window with the mere 
statement that it contained auto- 
theft signals. A goodly crowd of 
automobile owners were soon seen 
bunched in close to the window in 
order to get a close-up view of 
this useful automobile accessory. 

As you catch your first glimpse 
of the display in the next window 
you are curious to know how a 
bank can use marcaroni in its 
windows. But there it is, in its 
many different shapes, from sea- 
shells to alphabets, from thread- 
like strings to others one-quarter 
inch in diameter, some straight, 
some curled in loops, some clipped 
in short lengths, the whole making 
a most interesting study of a food 
which one relishes as he does few 
other edibles. In many ways this 
display was a winner. It was un- 
usual, something different, and 
even to the hundreds of house- 
wives who saw it the large variety 
making up the macaroni family 
must have been a revelation. 

As a direct result of this dis- 
play, the president of the com- 
pany manufacturing the par- 
ticular brand of macaroni ex- 
hibited, opened his personal ac- 
count. But he did not stop with 
an account with the bank. It so 
happened that he was also presi- 
dent of a local organization of 
manufacturers in all lines. Ap- 
preciative of what the bank was 
doing to co-operate with manu- 
facturers, he made arrangements 
between the members of his or- 
ganization and the bank whereby 
these manufacturers, numbering 
fifty, were to display their goods 
in the bank’s windows. Thus as 
the results of a window display 
featuring macaroni, the bank se- 
cured a good account besides be- 
ing placed in a position to secure 
the good will and the accounts of 
fifty manufacturers. 

Like the other displays, the cost 
to the bank was only nominal. 
Space precludes reference to the 
other eight window displavs in 
this series. In passing I will say 
thet they were equally interesting 
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@sinopolitan 


announces 


William F. Eastman 


as New England Manager with 
offices in the Little Building in 
Boston. Edward F. Malloy will 
assist Mr. Eastman in represent- 
ing Cosmopolitan in this terri- 
tory. 





& 
Robert G. Warner 


formerly New England Manager, 
takes up a new and important 
line of work in the New: York 
office. 


February 5th, 1920. 
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Ninety percent of the effort 
of this Company is earnestly 
devoted to the service of our 
clients. 


Ten percent is devoted to 
the development of new 
business. 


That is why you so seldom 
see one of our representa- 
tives unless you are a client. 


Also—that is why we so 
seldom lose an account once 
it is entrusted to our care. 


The 


Power, Alexander & Jenkins Company 


Advertising 


MADISON THEATRE BUILDING, DETROIT 


DAYTON OFFICE: 
709-710 Dayton Savings and 


Trust Bldg. 
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and as successful as those I have 
described. 

Did the twelve displays get re- 
sults for these manufacturers? I 
can best answer that question by 
saying that they were so effective 
that manufacturers’ agents selling 
Eastern goods in the Los Angeles 
market protested the bank’s ac- 
tion, stating that it was “boosting” 
home manufactured goods at the 
expense of their trade. 

How did the average citizen of 
Los Angeles regard this cam- 
paign? Every loyal citizen ap- 
proved of the campaign and not 
a few so expressed themselves to 
the bank. They were 100 per cent 
behind it, if for no other reason 
than it meant employment for 
home people at better wages. 

After using window displays 
for three years, in which time I 
have averaged nearly one new 
display a day, covering a wide 
range of subjects, I am convinced 
that the possibilities for bank 
window display advertising are 
practically limitless. Besides the 
cost is ridiculously low, consider- 
ing the large results obtained. 





British Salesmen Sail on War- 
ships 


British traveling salesmen have re- 
ceived information that they will be 
permitted to be passengers on warships. 
A report on this new measure of the 
British Government, rendered by Consul 
General Robert P. Skinner, contains the 
following information: 

“Under the regulations such salesmen 
are not allowed as wardroom passen- 
gers because the ships generally cannot 
accommodate them, and officers of the 
navy are not prepared to bear the ex- 
pense of such passengers. While ex- 
porters are desirous of having this priv- 
ilege extended, it seems likely that the 
opposition of navy officers will make it 
unpleasant for intending p.ssengers. 

‘A discussion has been started urging 
the Government to have warships re- 
fitted to accommodate traveling salesmen 
in order that every inducement that can 
be offered shall be employed to extend 
commerce and enlarge foreign trade.” 





Fred Blauvelt Forms New 


York Agency 


Fred Blauvelt, recently manager of 
the Cowen Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York, has established 
Blauvelt, Incorporated, an advertising 
agency, in New York. 
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GEORGE DANENBURG 


Mr. Danenburg has 
been chosen a member of 
this organization because 
he so well typifies the 
spirit of artistic versatility 
which is such an essential 
part of the service we 
render. 

To those who have fol- 
lowed the progress of ad- 
vertising art of late years, 
there is cause for con- 
gratulation in the wider 
scope thus given to Mr. 
Danenburg’s ability. His 
sense of color and figure 
composition will prove 
equally pleasing to those 
of our clients who are as 
yet unfamiliar with his 
work. 

This increases our staff 
of artists to thirty-three. 


Louis C. Pedlar, inc. 


Counsellors in Art 
95 Madison Ave.,N.Y. 


Telephone Madison Square511 























Management and Employees Work 
Out Plan of Factory Conduct 






How the Berkey & Gay Board of Co-operation Works 
By Roy Dickinson 


[% a plant where the chief ex- 
ecutives flock by themselves in 
the front office, and the efhployees 
bunch together in the shop, with 
no point of contact, suspicion and 
distrust are very apt to be by- 
products—unwelcome, it is true, 
but present nevertheless. Some 
modern merchandise, fortunately, 
has carried over into these days 
of quantity production a large 
part of the joy in craftsmanship 
which characterized the golden 
age of industry. 

Furniture to be a real part of a 
-home must have personality. For 
over fifty years the Berkey & Gay 
Furniture Company has “sought to 
restore and encourage the artistic 
charm in American home life of 
earlier days by designing modern 
furniture to express it.” The right 
sort of feeling between bench and 
desk must exist in a factory which 
turns out such a product. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find 
that the Board of Co-operation 
lately introduced by this company 
is operating successfully. The 
right to petition has been freely 
made use of, and many improve- 
ments and savings are resulting 
from the co-operative plan. At 
the foundation of the plan are 
freedom of expression and an 
effort on the part of both man- 
agement and labor to strive con- 
tinually for a betterment of work 
conditions. The plan in full fol- 
lows: \ 


ARTICLE 1. PREAMBLE 


It is the desire of the members 
of the Berkey & Gay Family, 
which includes every employee, as 
expressed by the vote taken at the 
Mass Meeting, held on Tuesday 
afternoon, July 22d, 1919, that a 
plan be formulated whereby 
everybody connected with the 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Company 


shall have a part through their 


representatives, in matters in 
which they are interested as em- 
ployees, which shall improve the 
general conduct and welfare of 
the factories. 

It is suggested that a permanent 
organization, to be known as the 
Berkey & Gay Board of Co-opera- 
tion, shall be created, to consist of 
a designated number of repre- 
sentatives of the employees and 
representatives of the management, 
both sides to have equal -repre- 
sentation. The employees’ repre- 
sentatives shall be elected by the 
employees and the management’s 
representatives shall be appointed 
by the President of the Company, 
from Company officials, depart- 
ment heads, foremen and sub- 
foremen. 

Therefore, in order to provide 
a simple, democratic and effective 
medium for the promotion of the 
mutual interest and weil-being of 
all the members of the Berkey & 
Gay organization, the manage- 
ment and the employees of the 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Company 
do hereby create the Berkey & Gay 
Board of Co-operation. 


ARTICLE 2, FUNDAMENTAL RELA- 


TIONS 


We believe the following to be 
fundamental to a right relation- 
ship between management and 
employees and hereby declare the 
rights accorded by them shall be 
in no way abridged by the crea- 
tion of this Board of Co-opera- 
tion: 

(1) Every employee may be- 
long to any outside organization 
he chooses. 

(2) The management may hire 
and discharge any employee it de- 
sires, and may provide such gen- 
eral rules of conduct as it deems 
wise, and such methods for their 
enforcement, as it deems neces- 
sary. 
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Buying Power! 


A tremendous paring Power is represented 
a 


by the oil industry. pital almost beyond 
computation is controlled by the producers, 
refiners, marketers and distributors of petro- 
leum and its products. 


The combination which throws wide the 
door to this treasure house is a selling mes- 
sage in “OIL NEWS,” the oil man’s magazine. 
A world’s market place for pipe, tanks, con- 
tainers, steel, lumber, tools, machinery, trucks, 
tractors, etc. 

“OIL NEWS” is an illustrated, semi-monthly 
magazine of 75 to 100 pages. Send for 


sample copy, and allow us to submit facts 
that substantiate its Buying Power. 


SHAW PUBLISHING CO. 
910 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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(3) Every employee has the 
right to present any claim of un- 
just treatment to his immediate 
superior and, failing satisfaction 
from such source, through his 


Representative to the Board of 
Co-operation. 

(4) Every employee and every 
duly constituted member shall ap- 
pear before or serve on the Board 
of Co-operation with an independ- 
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who shall be appointed by the 
President or by the Board of 
Directors of the Company from 
among Company officials, depart- 
ment heads, foremen or sub-fore- 
men. 


CHAIRMAN 


(2) The Board of Co-operation 
shall elect two chairmen, one 
from among the representatives 





THE BOARD OF CO-OPERATION IN SESSION LAST MONTH 


ence of judgment dictated by his 
conscience, and with the full 
knowledge that nothing that he 
may say in good faith shall in any 
way affect his individual relation- 
ship as an employee, with the 
Company or with his associates. 
(5) Every member of the 
Berkey & Gay organization, com- 
prising both management and 
employees, shall be unswerving in 
their efforts to obtain a general 
betterment of conditions and to 
adjust individual or group griev- 
ances in such a way as to secure 
justice and common benefit. 


ARTICLE 3. ORGANIZATION 


(1) This Board of Co-opera- 
tion shall consist of duly elected 
Representatives of the employees 
proportional in number to the en- 
tire number of employees, as here- 
inafter designated, and an equal 
number of duly accredited Repre- 
sentatives of the management 


of the employees and one from 
among the representatives of the 
management, who shall preside at 
alternate meetings, and who at all 
times shall have the right to vote 
and the privilege of debate from 
the floor. 


SECRETARY 


(3) The Board of Co-operation 
shall appoint a secretary from 
outside their membership, but who 
is an employee of the Company, 
who shall attend to such duties as 
are usually performed and any 
others that the Board may desig- 
nate, but who shall not have the 
privilege of debate nor be entitled 
to a vote. 


ALTERNATES 


(4) In the absence of any regu- 
lar member of the Board of Co- 
operation, his alternate, duly elect- 
ed by the employees or appointed 
by the management as hereinafter 
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provided, shall take his place at 
the meeting and be entitled to full 
privileges of membership. 


QUORUM 


(5) Three-fourths of all the 
Representatives or their alternates 
shall constitute a quorum neces- 
sary for the transaction of official 
business at any meeting of the 
Board of Co-operation. 


COM MITTEES 


(6) The Board of Co-operation 
may appoint such committees, 
temporary and permanent, as it 
deems desirable, for the effective 
conduct of its affairs. On all such 
committees there shall be an equal 
number of the Representatives of 
the employees and of the Repre- 
sentatives of the management. 


MEETINGS 


(7) The Board of Co-operation 
shall hold regular meetings 
monthly and special meetings at 
the call of the Chairman who pre- 
sided at the preceding regular 
meeting or at the call of any three 
members of the Board. 

- Regular meetings are to be held 


at the office of the Company, at- 


five o'clock p. M., on the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday 
of each month. 


EXPENSES 


(8) The expenses incurred by 
the Board of Co-operation as 
hereinafter specified, shall be met 
by the Berkey & Gay Furniture 
Company. These shall include: 

(1) Provision of suitable meet- 
ing place or places for the Board 
and its committees. 

(2) Payment to the members of 
the Board and to the Secretary 
thereof of their regular pay dur- 
ing such absence from work as 
their services actually require. 

(3) Payment to employees not 
members of the Board but whom 
the Board desires to have attend 
any designated meetings, of their 
regular pay during.such absence 
from work as is actually and nec- 
essarily required on its account. 

(4) Preparation and distribu- 
tion to the employees of such re- 
ports of the proceedings of the 
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Board of Co-operation as it may 
desire so publicly issued. 


ARTICLE 4. PROPORTIONAL REPRE- 


SENTATION 


(1) For the purpose of provid- 
ing natural electoral districts, or 
voting precincts, the Berkey & 
Gay factories shall be divided into 
the following logical subdivisions, 
which shall be so created as to 
afford one Representative for ap- 
proximately every sixty (60) em- 
ployees or major fraction there- 
of. The approximate number of 
employees in each district or vot- 
ing precinct, together with the 
number of Representatives thus 
provided from each district, would 
be as follows: 


Berkey & Gay No. of 
Factory Delegates 
oh OE Ae ees ] 


lst Machine Dept. 
Turning Dept. 
Glue Dept. 
Lumber Shed and Power Plant 
Employees in Office Bldg. 
Se A ae ] 
2d Machine Dept. 
Sanding Dept. 
Information Dept. 
District No. 3 
Cabinet Dept. 
District No. 4 
Sample Dept. 
Veneer Dept. 
Carving Dept. 
OS See | 
Finishing Dept. 
Cleaning Dept. 
Rubbing Dept. 
SS’ ON ae eee 1 
Trimming Dept. 
Packing Dept. 
a 2 SS Serer 1 
Lumber Yard. 
Dry Kilns. 


Oriel No. of 
Factory Delegates 
i ae eo” 1 

Glue Dept. 

Bending Dept. 

Turning Dept. 

lst Machine Dept. 
eS) Pee | 

2d Machine Dept. 

Carving Dept. 
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The Leader 


IN NEW ENGLAND 
Boston Sunday Advertiser 


IN 1919 


Not only has the distinction of making 
the greatest gain in general FOR- 
EIGN advertising of any Boston Sun- 
day newspaper, but it also has the 


LARGEST Sunday circulation in 
New England. 




















The Boston Sunday Advertiser made 
gains in every class of advertising— 


Amusement Financial 
Automobile Publications 
Classified Retail Stores 











Nothing Succeeds Like Success 





BOSTON SUNDAY ADVERTISER 
80 Summer Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Western Representative Bina Eastern Representative 
a a La of . fhe eh ON 

— ws A. B.C. S34 Broadway 

Chicago, Ill. New York. City 
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Facts About Atlanta 


@ ATLANTA is twelfth in United States bank 
clearings. For year of 1919 clearings totaled 
$3,290,186,377. It leads New Orleans, Cincinnati 
and Richmond. 


q@ ATLANTA has twenty skyscrapers, six of which 
are valued at more than $1,000,000 each. 


q@ ATLANTA has forty-four hotels with more than 
8,000 rooms, representing more than $10,000,000 
investment. 


@ ATLANTA has 650 apartment houses, housing 
more than 4,000 families, and representing more than 
$15,000,000 investment. 


@ ATLANTA has only one morning newspaper— 
The Constitution. There is not a single newsstand 
in the outskirts of the city, not a street car transfer 
corner, no newsboys on the outlying business or 
residential streets, no place you can buy a paper until 
you are in the heart of the city. 


@ The Constitution is delivered into Atlanta homes 
in the early morning hours, and as the average busi- 
ness man lives within ten or fifteen minutes of his 
office he reads his morning paper while breakfast is 
being prepared and leaves the paper at home for his 
. family. No matter what the custom is in other cities, 
that is the Atlanta way, and everybody does it; hence 
the street sales of The Constitution are practically 
nil, while the home delivery is nearly 100 per cent. 


@ The Constitution has no first-page scare-head 
circulation—a fact the thoughtful advertiser will 
appreciate. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


J. R. HOLLIDAY, Adv. Mgr. Atlanta, Ga. 
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District No. 10 
Cabinet Dept. 
District No. 11 
Veneer Dept. 
Margueterie Dept. 
ee 
Finishing Dept. 
Mahogany, Oak and Enamel. 
Decorators. 
District No. 13 
Rubbing Dept. 
Cleaning Dept. 
District No. 14 
Trimming Dept. 
Upholstering Dept. 
District No. 15 
Packing Dept. 
Shipping Dept. 
Stores Dept. 


Whenever this enumeration of 
divisions and number of Repre- 
sentatives prove unsatisfactory, 
the Board of Co-operation shall 
make the necessary changes to as- 
sure a complete and equitable 
representation of all employees. 


ARTICLE 5. QUALIFICATIONS OF 
ELECTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES 


(1) Any employee who shall 
have been in the employ of the 
Company for a period of ninety 
days prior to the date of any elec- 
tion shall be eligible to vote with- 
in the subdivision or voting pre- 
cinct in which he is then em- 
ployed. 

(2) Foremen, assistant foremen 
and other employees having the 
power of employment and dis- 
charge shall not have the power 
to vote or to be nominated for or 
elected as a Representative of the 
employees. 

(3) Employees who are citizens 
of the United States, or those who 
have declared their intentions of 
becoming citizens of the United 
States by taking out their first 
papers, who are twenty-one years 
or more of age, and who have 
been continuously in the employ 
of the Company for one year im- 
mediately prior to nomination, are 
eligible for nomination and elec- 
tion for Representatives on the 
Board of Co-operation. 

(4) Representatives of the. em- 








“Publica- 

tions-out 

on time!” 
We are doing it on 101 publica- 
tions now. We can doit for you. 
Six solid floors of service, operat- 
ing all day and all night. K-L’s 
complete organization guarantees 
our promise to the second. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
**Chicago’s Leading Printers”’ 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 
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Parcel 
Post 
) Carrier 


_No more wasting time, paper 


and salaries. 
Just drop your ca or article 
into its container, mail. 
These Parcel Post Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure Lock. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING necessary. 
Ask for Samples and Pricee 
MADE ONLY BY 
Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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ployees are not eligible for re- 
election to succeed themselves, but 
are again eligible for election 
after an interim of one year. 


ARTICLE 6. METHOD OF NOMINATION 
AND ELECTION ; TERM OF OFFICE 


(1) Nominations and elections 
shall be by secret ballot and shall 
be supervised by the Board of Co- 
operation, which shall make such 
rules and regulations and main- 
tain such control as it shall deem 
necessary to make impossible un- 
due interference with the electors 
in the casting of their ballots and 
fraud in the casting or counting 
of votes or otherwise. 

(2) One week before any nomi- 
nation or election is to be held, 
notice to this effect must be con- 
tinuously and conspicuously post- 
ed in the divisions or voting pre- 
cincts directly concerned. These 
notices shall also contain a list of 
those employees who are eligible 
as voters, and as candidates for 
nomination. 

(3) On the day of the nominat- 
ing or primary election each 
qualified elector will be given a 
blank ballot on which he shall 
vote for twice the number of rep- 
resentatives to which his division 
is entitled. Any ballot cast con- 
trary to the foregoing regulation 
shall not be counted. 

(4) The persons to the number 
of twice the number of representa- 
tives to which the district is en- 
titled, receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes on the nominating 
ballots, shall be declared the duly 
nominated candidates for election 
as Representatives, and their 
names shall appear on the final 
election ballots. 

(5) On the day of election each 
qualified elector shall be given a 
ballot on which the names of the 
qualified nominees shall appear in 
the order of the number of votes 
they received in the nominations, 
and shall indicate his choice be- 
tween or among them to the num- 
ber of Representatives to which 
his division or voting precinct is 
entitled. 

(6) Of the nominees, those se- 
curing the higher or highest num- 
ber of votes shall be declared the 


duly elected Representatives and 
the other nominees receiving the 
lesser number of votes shall be 
declared the duly elected alter- 
nates to the Representatives in the 
order of the number of votes re- 
ceived. In case of a tie vote, the 
candidate longest in service with 
the Company shall be declared 
elected. 

(7) At least seventy-five per 
cent of the eligible voters in any 
one district or voting precinet 
must cast ballots at any nomina- 
tion or election to make it valid. 

(8) If the services of any em- 
ployee representative become un- 
satisfactory to the employees of 
the division or voting precinct 
from which he was elected, they 
may re-call him in the following 
manner : 

Upon a petition of not less than 
one-third of the employees of any 
district or voting precinct entitled 
to vote, the Board of Co-opera- 
tion shall hold a special election 
in that district to determine 
whether that Representative shall 
continue in office or be recalled. 

If at such an election a ma- 
jority of the employees, voters in 
this district or voting precinct, 
vote in favor of recalling their 
Representative, his term of office 
shall immediately cease. Other- 
wise he will continue in office. 

(9) A Representative shall im- 
mediately and automatically cease 
to hold office when: 

(a) His term of employment 
with the Company be terminated. 

(b) He is transferred from the 
district from which elected. 

(c) He is appointed to such a 
position within the Company as 
to make him ineligible to vote or 
hold office as a Representative of 
the employees. 

(d) At a special election, he is 
recalled by the division electing 
him. 

(10) The terms of office of 
elected delegates shall expire on 
December 31st and June 30th of 
each year. 

After the first election delegates 
shall be chosen on the first Tues- 
day of June and December of 
each year, beginning with Decem- 
ber, 1919. All Representatives 
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The Thompson Campaign Service 





@ There is much more to good merchandising 
than the offer of goods and mention of price. 


@ A manufacturer has to sell his good intentions, 
his national advertising, his dealer helps, his in- 
stitutional integrity, the quality of his goods and 
his abiding interest in his product until it passes 
into the hands of the ultimate consumer. 


@ The means to the end may be through the 
retailer or by direct appeal to the consumer. This 
is the multiform function of Direct Advertising 
and takes its most effective form in a Campaign 
Service. 


@ This as the Thompson Organization conducts 
it is based upon Analysis and Study resulting in 
a Plan which finds expression in a standardized 
Campaign, the several parts of which are inter- 
related. 


@ The Thompson Organization as a result of its 
selling campaigns has come to be regarded as a 
part of the sales organization of its clients. 


Particulars without obligation to executives 
applying on their letterheads 


GEORGE SETON THOMPSON COMPANY 


Sales Promotion Literature 


120 West Polk Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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DIPPY @ AITKIN 
take pleasure in announc- 


ing the admission to 
partnership in this firm of 


H. H. KYNETT 


Also announcing that 
JAMES STUART MONTGOMERY 


has joined our organization 


a 


DIPPY & AITKIN 
Advertising 


1215 Filbert Street 
. Philadelphia 
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elected in December, 1919, and 
subsequent elections, shall hold 
ofice for one year, or until their 
successors have been elected. 


ARTICLE 7, PROCEDURE 


(1) Where an employee desires 
the adjustment of some matter 
which he has not been able to ob- 
tain personally from his imme- 
diate superior, he may present the 
matter to his Representative for 
formal action. The Representa- 
tive shall first accompany the em- 
ployee to his immediate superior, 
and if necessary for the satisfac- 
tion of the employee through his 
various superior officers in their 
ranking order to the head of the 
department in which the employee 
works. If a settlement satisfac- 
tory to the employee is not there- 
by reached the employee may 
order his Representative to place 
the matter before the Board of 
Co-operation, which shall hear 
and investigate all such matters 
promptly and render a decision as 
quickly as possible. 

(2) Any other matter of gen- 
eral concern may be placed be- 
fore the Board of Co-operation 
by any employee acting through 
his representative, or by the man- 
agement through their _repre- 
sentatives. 

(3) The Board of Co-opera- 
tion may, on its own initiative, 
consider any question of mutual 
interest to the employees and the 
management in the operation of 
the factories of the Company. 

(4) After complete investiga- 
tion and full discussion of any 
matter under consideration, the 
Chairman shall call for a vote, 
which shall be secret unless other- 
wise ordered by the Board. A 
three-fourths majority of all. the 
Representatives shall be required 
to pass any act. 

(5) Before any act so passed 
shall become effective, it shall be 
submitted to the President of the 
Company, or to some other official 
of the Company whom the Presi- 
dent may designate, for approval. 

(6) In case of a veto, the act 
shall be returned co the Board of 
Co-operation f their further 


tor 
consideration and shall become 
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WINEMILLER 
MILLER~INC 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
for ADVERTISING 








450 FOURTH AVE-N-Y-C 
[DEAS and plans for 


campaigns originated and 
executed. Photographic 
illustrations, designing, and 
lettering. 


Experienced directors. 
Competent operators. 
Original ideas. 

Individual treatment. 
Illustrations that compel at- 
tention. 

An art service ae 
lettering, designing, an 
booklet making. 


CRANE ERRNO TNA ARP 








‘UND | 
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She 
Underwear & Hosiery 
Review 


320 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 
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Courses for Business and 
Professional Men and Women 


The ia School 


for 
Social Research 


Corporation Finance 
Business Cycles Statistics 
Income & Excess Profits Taxes 

Trade Union Policies 

Current Political Thinking 


Second Term Begins 
February 9th 


For Catalogue Apply to the School 


465 West 23rd St. New York 
Chelsea 1386 




















W anted: Assistant to 
Sales Manager 


_ for one of best known 
men’s clothing lines 


In answering state experi- 
ence and qualifications. A 
clothing man is preferred, 
but applications by men 
in allied industries will be 
carefully considered. This 
is real opportunity for a 
man of ability. 


Address: H. E., Box 50, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


















effective only when it is again 
passed by the Board, this time by 


three-fourths majority of the 
elected delegates voting as a unit 
and by a three-fourths majority 
of the appointed delegates voting 
as a unit. 


ARTICLE 8. AMENDMENTS 


The constitution of the Board 
of Co-operation may be amended 
at any regular meeting held one 
month after notice has been given 
of the desire to amend, by a three- 
fourths vote of the entire Board 
of Co-operation, and the approval 
of the President of the Com- 
pany. 

ARTICLE 9. TERMINATION OF PLAN 


This plan is adopted by the 
management and employees of 
the Berkey & Gay Furniture 
Company in the honest belief that 
it will prove of permanent value 
and usefulness, and with the un- 
derstanding and intention that it 
is to be given a full, fair and 
honest trial. However, it is en- 
tered into subject to the express 
condition and limitation that it 
may be terminated at any time 
after July 1, 1920: 

(a) Upon three months’ notice 
by the Board of Directors of the 
Company if in the best judgment 
of said Board of Directors the 
mutual benefits anticipated through 
this plan have not been realized. 

(b) Upon the expiration of 
three months after a majority of 
the employees of the Company 
shall have voted in favor of its 
termination at a special election 
called for that purpose, or by a 
three-fourths majority vote of the 
entire Board of Co-operation. 

The foregoing constitution was 
signed by forty-four duly elected 
delegates and alternates whose 
years of company service varied 
from one to forty years. 

Among the plans recommended 
and carried by vote has been the 
idea of co-operative purchasing 
which has enabled the workers to 
secure commodities in quantity at 
a very reasonable price—shoes, 
for example, at $3.80 a pair. 

A report was brought in at @ 
meeting of the employment com- 
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Italy 





Master Workshops 
of America 


The Independent 


Edward Earle-Purinton has been visiting some 
of this country’s greatest manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and The Independent will print Mr. 
Purinton’s observations the third issue of each 
month. 


January 17 contained the first article on “The 
Plant Which Made the Pickle Famous.” 


Material has been obtained from the Chicago 
Packers, the Western Electric Company, Sears, 
Roebuck, International Harvester Company, 
and the Peabody Coal Company. 


Other establishments will be included later. 


The United States 
Great Britain 
The Republic of France 


Japan 


Messages of interest and great importance from 
the Governments of these five nations to the 
American people are appearing regularly in 
The Independent. 


A 30 Per Cent Gain 


in net-paid circulation for December over 
December a year ago, is the logical result of the 
many improvements in The Independent. It is 
paying advertisers splendidly. 
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mittee recently suggesting “that 
department turnover be figured 
each week in order to find out the 
department which has the greatest 
number of ‘quits’ so that steps can 
be taken to remedy the condition 
much sooner.” 

In too many plants which have 
grown beyond the state of real 
personal contact a man with a 
grievance is left to nurse it. 

Machinery to get action, such as 
is in effect under the Berkey & 
Gay plan, rights a grievance auto- 
matically after investigation by 
the proper committee. For ex- 
ample, this from the report of the 
last meeting: 

W. E: Vogelsang, chairman of 
the working conditions committee, 
reported that the sub-committee 
appointed to investigate the light- 
ing condition in the north-east 
corner of the’ cutting room, 
recommended that four lights be 
placed in that locality, two in the 
center and two on the last side, 
and also that lights should be 
turned on at fifteen minutes to 
seven in the morning. 

The improvement committee re- 
ported that they had received 
price lists on quantity orders for 
peas, beans, tomatoes and corn 
for which if price was satis- 
factory orders would be taken. It 
also recommended that the Board 
of Co-operation consider the es- 
tablishment of a co-operative 
store. 

The curse of having the work- 
ers resent “being done good to”— 
as paternalism was once described 
—is obviated by using volunteers 
from the workers to act on the 
service committee. At the Oriel 
plant, for example, one man heads 
all service activities, men named 
Fyfe and Zajdowicz are assistants. 
as Americanization teachers, and 
have direct charge of all educa- 
tional activities at that plant. 

Employee representation to some 
manufacturers still suggests vague 
terrors and fears of the coming 
of the “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat.” Other manufacturers 
base such a plan upon mutual 
confidence and it seems to work 
for everybody’s benefit, including 

customer’s. 


Advertising Helps Irish Linen 
Trade 


S. G. Haughton, the administrator of 
the Irish Linen Society, in the course 
of an address to the Belfast Rotary 
Club, reviewed the history of advertis- 
ing and propaganda. He gave a rough 
idea of how things stood before 1914. 
According to a report in the Christian 
Science onitor, in 1913 linen piece 
goods were almost 62,000,000 yards less 
than in 1866. The average yardage ex- 
ported from 1864 to 1880 was 204,000,- 
000, and from 1881 to 1913, 173,000,000, 
so that although there had been an out- 
ward appearance of progress there had, 
in fact, been retrogression. Then came 
the formation of the Irish Linen Soci- 
ety and its propaganda, and that was 
the forerunner of their new Industrial 
Scientific Research Association for the 
linen trade. 

In all this they had to encounter op- 
position. Opposition of the trade, of 
the representatives of the trade and 
salesmen abroad, of .the distributors in 
the different markets, and finally of the 
consumer. When he went to New York 
he found this opposition almost as great 
as in Belfast, and it took some time to 
vindicate the policy of not lowering 
prices in view of.the coming shortage 
of flax. But once that policy had been 
vindicated the tide had turned, and 
there was now coming about good co- 
operation between manufacturers and 
distributors. Advertising and propa- 
ganda, he added, should not be regarded 
as a superficial subject, but as one re- 
quiring most serious thought. 


Big Store Means to Make Its 
Ads Wholly True 


In June, 1919, the department store 
of Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit, ad- 
vertised that it had some errors in its 
advertising and that the persons who 
had bought the merchandise under a 
mistaken idea could have their money 
back, 

The store liked its new policy of 
frank avowal when an error had been 
made and continued it during the bal- 
ance of the year, even when the errors 
were very slight, And then, to clinch 
the new policy for 1920, a large ad- 
vertisement appeared in Detroit papers 
on New Year’s eve, telling of the 
store’s determination to have its adver- 
tisements reflect exactly the quality of 
the goods advertised. Employees who 
detect errors will be rewarded, said the 
advertisement, and in order to make the 
clerks still more capable of intelligent 
co-operation, they will be drilled not 
only in Crowley-Milner standards, but 
in the fundamentals of merchandise 
construction. 


‘F. H. Burns Represents 
“Forbes” 


Frank H. Burns has been appointed 
New England representative of Forbes 
magazine, New York. Mr. Burns will 
have his headquarters at Boston. 








What We May Expect in Railroad 
Advertising After March First 


With the Return of Railroads to Private Ownership Competitive Cam- 
paigns Will Probably Return 


By J. G. 


HEN the Government re- 

turns the railroads to their 
owning corporations on March 1, 
what will be the theme of their 
advertising? It is, of course, 
taken for granted that the lines 
will make oldtime use of paid 
publicity. There is no doubt, it is 
agreed, that there will be greater 
competition than ever before, and 
it necessarily follows that there 
will be a widespread demand for 
advertising to set forth the claims 
of different systems. 

The question before the house 
just now is, how. will they adver- 
tise? During the period of Gov- 
ernment control, the Railroad 
Administration’s advertising was 
of resorts—north, east, south and 
west. Railroad service was com- 
pletely submerged; instead, the 
beauties and delights of the New 
England coast, Florida, California, 
the national parks, etc., were used 
as the big idea in the handsome 
copy which was used. 

On the other hand, the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives is 
spending some*$800,000 just now 
—contributed by most of the 
larger systems on the basis of 
their earnings—in a big campaign 
setting forth the fundamental 
facts of the railroad situation as 
a. whole. There is nothing con- 
troversial in the copy which has 
appeared or is to appear, no dis- 
cussion of the merits of pending 
legislation or any particular plan 
presented for the solution of the 
railroad problem, but it refers 
rather to the public relations of 
the systems jin the future and 
seeks to set forth clearly the gen- 
eral problems which presidents 
and other executives of the trans- 
portation system have confronting 
them in the future. 

Once before the railroads took 


their case to the public as a whole, 
146 


Condon 


but then they had a specific matter 
for discussion. It was in 1916 
when the Adamson law was pend- 
ing. The advertising, which cost 
some $300,000 then, was only on 
that subject and offered little in 
the way of an inspiration for the 
future. 

But will individual railroads 
care to follow the lead of either 
the Government or the executives 
when it comes to presenting their 
own particular case to the public? 
The systems reaching national 
playgrounds on the water or in 
the mountains, it is probable, will 
advertise largely along the lines 
followed by the Government. 
Passenger business means much to 
them. It is hardly likely, how- 
ever, that the service they have 
to offer will be submerged in the 
advertising. 

ONCE MORE THE ROADS WILL PUT 
BEST FOOT FOREMOST 


On the contrary it is more than 
probable that advertising of the 
fact that a particularly desirable 
spot is on the Northern Pacific 
will be closely coupled up witha 
mention of the luxurious trains 
and generally good service offered 


by the said Northern Pacific. The 
same is true of other lines. When 
the road has them to offer, d 
luxe trains, superb dining-car sef 
vice, smooth roadbed, delightful 
scenery en route and all the other 
favorites of olden days will he 
there. Even the fact that certaif 
trains demand an extra fare wil 
be used to prove the particular 
route the most pleasant and most 
exclusive. 

There is undoubtedly something 
to be said in favor of resort aé 
vertising. Frank Kay Andersom 
an advertising man of Tampa 
Fia., cogently expressed the id@ 
recently in this way: 
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Indianapolis 
Will Make Your 


latter 


1916 . ° 

“1 | Convention Trip 

le i une 6 to.10 
ci ‘Pay You : 1920 
ithe 

th NDIANAPOLIS is determined 
ion that this convention shall be a 
wil great business meeting, worthy in 
“y every way of her reputation as 
hae greatest inland city in world. 


n the 


You can not come to Indian- 
apolis next June without taking 
away enough advertising informa- 

tion to pay for the trip 
many times over. 


Advertising clubs are urged 
to make their hotel reserva- 
tions for the convention at 
once. The hotel facilities are 
ideal. The forecasted attend- 
ance will break all A. A. C. 
of W. records 

Your “On-to-Indianapolis” 
Chairman should write Fred 
Millis, Execurive Secretary 
Convention Board. 


Indianapolis leads the world in production of better 
grade automobiles 
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More Automobile 
Advertising 


was published in the 
1919 Auto Show 


edition of 


The Ohio State Sournal 


Established 181] 


and throughout show 
week than in any 
other Columbus 
newspaper. 


The 1920 Columbus, Ohio, Auto 
Show will be held. February, 24-28 


Auto Show Edition, Feb. 22 


Story, Brooks & Finley - 


Foreign Representatives 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


Fifth Avenue Building Peoples Gas Building Mutual Life Building 
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“Scattered over the United 
States there are hundreds, if not 
thousands, of minor resorts, a 
very great many of which are well 
worthy of a visit. Occasionally, I 
have had the luck to stumble upon 
some little resort unknown ex- 
cept to a few, where the accom- 
modations actually were more 
comfortable and delightful than 
in many well known and widely 
heralded gathering places of the 
hard-boiled shirt and white flannel 
trousers. 

“I am not very familiar with 
the New England or North At- 
lantic resorts, but I have found 
many delightful places thus in 
Wisconsin and Michigan. In 
Florida again, by reason of close 
personal acquaintance with the 
situation, I would be able to point 
out many small places where the 
accommodations are very good 
and each of which present some 
one thing which the average in- 
telligent man or woman would 
appreciate highly and remember 
long. This is why I think that 
the apex of resort traffic, if it is 
reached, can be reached best by 
advertising resorts primarily and 
train service secondarily. We 
have thousands of persons who 
each year come to Florida, plant 
themselves in one place and per- 
haps stay there throughout the 
winter. Were ddequate informa- 
tion placed in their hands before 
they left their homes there seems 
good reason to believe they might 
spend considerable in railroad 
fare within the state of Florida 
while here, visiting a number of 
places instead of one or two.” 

Mr. Anderson states his case 
well and practically makes it a 
duty of the railroads to aid the 
traveler in seeking out the ideal 
spot for a vacation. 

There are many roads, however, 
who will not be satisfied with this 
kind of advertising. They have 
something else to offer the public 
and their large passenger patron- 
age is due to more than the pres- 
ence of resorts upon their rails. 
Their advertising necessarily must 
go along other lines. Mayhap it 
will bring back to newspaper 
pages the lilting ballads of Phcebe 
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we 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Packard and Pierce- 
Arrow are using factory 
advertising copy in [he 
Atlanta Journal. 


The Journal Covers 


Dixie Like the Dew 


6 
Artist Wanted 


A Good First Class 


Retoucher 
In CLEVELAND, 0. 


The Luck 
Illustrating Co. 


8th Floor 


American Trust Bldg. 


One Who Can Retouch Photos - 
Only the Best Need Apply 


Nice Steady Work Good Pay 
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Change the Location of Your 
Printing Plant? 
We want a good printer with a 
good plant to locate in a high-class 
New England city of 10,000 popu- 
lation. We can give him work 
amounting to about $20,000 annu- 
ally on a contract, and have about 
$25,000 additional competitive work 
on which he will have first chance. 
There is plenty of other work to 
be had. He must have at least 
two large presses, linotype or 
monotype, folder, stitcher, two or 
three job presses. We are willing 
to pay good (but not fancy) prices 
for the work to be done for us. 
The work consists of a semi- 
monthly publication, some books 
and general job work. Not a 
union town, but 48-hour week pre- 
vails. Living conditions fine. 
Write full particulars and let us get 
togethes and give the matter careful con- 
sideration. Our main reason is not lower 
prices, but to get our work out on time; 
the offices now doing the work are over- 
crowded. We pay cash for all our work. 
For further rticulars address: Pub- 
lisher, Box 52, care of Printers’ Ink, 
New York, N. Y. 


Would you like to place your goods on the 
PHILIPPINE MARKET 


and from there branch out to 
include the rest of the Orient? 


3,000 islands with 12,000,000 people 
Ready, Willing and Able to buy 


your goods. All that is needed 
is that they be told about them 


LET US DO THE TELLING 


We can do it in any language or 
dialect 
We have a selling organization of 
940 trained municipal agents 
Advertising by all mediums. Trans- 
lating, publishing and distributing 
of catalogs, circulars and class pub 
lications to live prospects. Classi- 
fied mailing lists 
Credit reports. Collections. Trade 
marks registered. Send sample 
and literature for report. No 
competing lines handled 
Write on letter head and enclose 10c 
for valuable booklet on marketing 
“THE MARKETING MAN, INC.” 
Advertising +- Selling — Marketing 
224-228 KNEEDLER BLDG. 
P. O. Box 1509, Manila 
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Snow, of the Lackawanna; “Our 
passengers are our guests,” of the 
B. & O.; the Lehigh Valley's 
“The Route of The Black Dia. 
mond,” and a host of others that 
come readily to mind: 

In the last year or so before 
railroad advertising went inte 
eclipse, this sort of publicity, how- 
ever, seemed on the decline. In- 
stitutional copy was more in 
favor, as typified by the New 
York Central’s “For the Public 
Service,” the Pennsylvania's 
“Standard Railroad of the World” 
etc. Here was constructive adver- 
tising, the benefits of which are 
still accruing to the railroads asa 
whole. It is more than likely the 
advertising again will go along 
these lines—a worthy supplement 
to that of the Executives Associa- 
tion. 

The railroad’s whole advertising 
problem, however, is not confined 
to the question of filling news- 
paper space. What about the 
booklets and timetable folders? 


THE IMPORTANT DIRECT ADVERTISING 


The Railroad Administration 
made but a minor change so far 
as resort booklets are concerned. 
Instead of several railroads issu- 
ing pamphlets describing the at- 
tractions of Florida, or some 
other section, their several efforts 
were confined within the covers of 
one booklet. The work was well 
done and attractively gotten out. 
The public has suffered but little, 
if at all, from this consolidation, 
but it is hardly likely that com- 
peting railroads will want to see 
their attractions merged in this 
fashion under private control. 

The timetable is something else 
again. During Federal control 
the racks in hotels and elsewhere 
where the multi-colored folders 
were to be found in olden days 
lost most of their ture. Privately 
owned railroads regarded the 
folders as advertisthg—good ad- 
vertising. Train schedules often- 
times were only incidental to an- 
nouncements and descriptions of 
the service offered and _ good 
printing was demanded as an 
indication of what a passenger 
might expect. 
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Have you an 
idea worth 
$1,000? 


If you are 
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looking for one 
subscribe to 


Printers’ Ink 
Monthly 


A Journal of Printed Salesmanship 


185 Madison Ave., New York. 


~ 
~ 


I ~ 

want to in- ~ 

‘ 7 ~ 
vest $1 in Print- ~ 

’ } ~ 

ers’ Ink Monthly. 1 ~ 
know 12 issues are worth ~ 
more than $1, and all thousand- 
dollar ideas are velvet. 


(Canadian or Foreign rate is $2) 
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The Railroad Administration 
changed all this, however. The 
timetable folder was declared a 
liability rather than an asset—an 
expense which must be kept at as 
low a point as possible. The 
makeup of the folders was stan- 
dardized. All color was tabooed, 
as was anything in the way of a 
blurb for the particular railroad. 

Will individual lines, after 
March 1, continue this practice? 
Undoubtedly the answer is in the 
negative. passenger © traffic 
men always found the timetable 
folder a good business getter and 
that is what the railroads want 


now. 


At the Sign of the 
Squirrel 


ale the passing of the saloon, 
all kinds and conditions of 
shops have made their appearance. 
It has been reckoned that for ev- 
ery demise of a John Barleycorn 
emporium, a restaurant or a can- 
dy store has sprung up. 

And now comes a string of 
“Nut Shops” where meaty goodies 
of many kinds are featured, al- 
most to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. The windows are piled 
high with tempting peanuts, pe- 
cans, brazils—in fact all of the 
tempting morsels that come in a 
shell, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the coconut. 

They are alluring places, these 
stores that swing an old-fashioned 
placard of “The Sign of the Squir- 
rel.” New York gasps at the mad 
abandon of nuts, nuts, nuts, in 
mountainous window display and 
shelves that groan with them. 

For the most part the contents 
of these stores come from sunny 
California—the wonderful coast 
with the propensity for advertising 
itself and its products. There is 
no better advertised State in the 
Union than California. Not con- 
tent with territorial markets, they 
go straight across the map in 
quest of a boundless area of ac- 
tivity. Crops are turned into in- 
dividual advertising campaigns of 
great magnitude. 

California thinks nothing of ad- 
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The Tulsa Tribune 


Successors to 


The Tulsa Democrat 


Only Evening Daily 
in the 


“MAGIC CITY” 
of 


80,000 POPULATION 


THE TULSA TRIBUNE goes 
into 12,000 homes in the city of 
Tulsa, out of a possible 15,000. 


Total Daily Circulation, 
A.B.C. Sept. 30, 1919—22,342 
Net Paid. Total Sunday Circu- 
lation A. B.C. Sept. 30, 1919— 
22,582 Net Paid. 


RATE--6c Per Line 


The Tulsa Democrat was purchased 
Nov. Ist, 1919, by Richard Lloyd Jones, 
formerly Editor and Publisher of The 
Wisconsin State Journal. All agencies 
are familiar with the unexcelled pulling 
power developed by The Wisconsin State 
Journal under the direction of Mr. 
Jones. That.same vigor and editorial 
ability that made The Wisconsin State 
Journal the powerful medium it became, 
together with the co-operation of T. F. 
McPherson, Business Manager, who was 
formerly manager of the State Journal, 
will rapidly build a larger circulation 
and a more perfect service for the ad- 
vertisers. 


THE TULSA TRIBUNE 


will be represented in the 
Foreign Field by the 
G. LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY 
with offices in 
Marquette Bldg., Kresge Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mich. 
and 
PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, INC. 
with offices in 
Fifth Avenue Bldg., Publicity Bldg., 
200 Fifth Avenue, 8 Winter Street, 
New York City, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
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Wanted 
Sales Director 


Who has done and 
can do big things 


A large manufacturing 
concern wants a big man 
to handle its sales force. 
He must have had broad 
experience in merchandis- 
ing and have had under 
him a large corps of sales- 
men. He must be an or- 
ganizer and executive; a 
man of good health and 
energy. 


The business is national 
in scope and growing very 
rapidly. 


We are willing to pay 
for the right man and he 
will have an unusual op- 
portunity in the next five 
or ten years to become 
one of the important men 
in the corporation. 


If you think you are 
the man for the job, 
write us giving full de- 
tails regarding age, experi- 
ence, salary desired, etc. 
All replies will be consid- 
ered strictly confidential. 


Address 
SALES DIRECTOR 
Box 51 
PRINTERS’ INK 
NEW YORK CITY 




















vertising orange marmalade in 
Florida, despite the fact that citrus 
fruit is the main crop there and 
always has been. California goes, 
not to the smaller cities but the 
largest ones, with her de luxe can- 
dies, shrugging her shoulders at 
old, established lines. 

And now California nuts are be- 
ing exploited through special “nut 
shops,” that tempt the appetite 
and are in themselves living ad- 
vertisements of a rather remark- 
able character. 

The first small-space announce- 
ments in newspaper are beginning 
to appear. They are illustrated 
with attractive silhouette drawings 
of a squirrel, high in the limbs of 
a tree, nibbling at nuts. 

The copy reads: 

“The golden glow of California 
sunshine, through the warm al- 
chemy of nature, produces these 
unequaled nuggets of nutriment— 
richer, sweeter, meatier nuts from 
the cleanest, greenest groves.” 

Charles S. Cash is the resident 
manager, and his trade phrase is 
“Every Good Nut That -Grows.” 
The advertising carries the ad- 
dress of the various nut shops. 

Future newspaper campaigns 
will tell more of the California 
groves, of the quality of the prod- 
uct and of guarantee of frequent 
deliveries that mean fresh nuts in 
all seasons. 

It is frankly an experiment. 

Are there enough people who 
like nuts to sustain these special- 
ized shops? 


H. W. Berry With Lansburgh 
& Bro. 


se W. Berry, formerly with the 

. Wasson Company, Indianapolis, 

Tea for a period of two years, during 

which time he was engaged in public- 

ity work, has been made publicity man- 

ager of Lansburgh &.Bro., Washing 
ton, D. C 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Sales Increased 


The sales of The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company, Inc., for ten 
months from March 3 to December 31, 
1919, were $154,718,124 against $122,- 
192,671 for the correspondin riod of 
1918—an increase of $32,525,453, or 27 
per cent. 
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Saving on 
Advertisers’ Checking 
Copies 


J G. KELLY, publisher of the 
* Walla Walla, Washington, 
Bulletin, outlines the following 
methods used in the Bulletin office 
for sending copies containing ad- 
vertisements to advertising agen- 
cies for checking purposes which 
appears to be both practical and 
results in a considerable saving of 
news-print. 

“The Bulletin has been follow- 
ing the page plan for the past 
year, with entire satisfaction to all 
concerned. Our plan is to tear 
out the pages only of each adver- 
tiser’s or agency’s advertisement, 
file them away during the week, 
and each Saturday to send all 
pages to agencies, containing their 
advertising for the past week. 
We send them in a large special 
envelope so that it is bound to 
reach the agency or advertiser. 

“Under this plan only one page 
is sent. It is not a large item on 
a small city daily, but it would be 
a tremendously large item in the 
aggregate during each year, when 
you consider for instance, the 
large city dailies which go into 60, 
70, or even 100 pages. A 100-page 
paper can very often be made to 
serve checking purposes for 30, 
40, or even 50 advertisers. 

“Another economy in this plan 
would be to lessen the amount of 
second-class mail handled in the 
different post offices, and also by 
the railway mail service. In place 
of sending a copy of each issue of 
the Bulletin or seven issues a 
week, as many of our advertisers 
would receive, a corresponding 
amount being handled by the post- 
office and railway mail service, the 
post-office needs to handle .only 
one package for each agency or 
advertiser’s advertising, cach 
week, 

“Another saving would be that 
each agency would check advertis- 
ing through the page plan much 
more economically than where 
they must search through a com- 
plete newspaper to find the par- 
ticular ad which they wish to 
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check. Under our plan, we mark 
on each page we send each 
agency’s advertisement, so that it 
can be found in an instant, instead 
of requiring several minutes or in 
the case of small advertisers, a 
larger amount of time.”—Bulletin 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. 


Chicago Teachers Advertise to 
Get Wage Advance 


The teachers in the Chicago high 
schools are carrying on a newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign with the object of 
securing higher pay for the teachers in 
Chicago and Illinois. To pay the ex- 
penses of the advertising they have 
taxed themselves half a day’s pay each 
and this fund is being duplicated by va- 
rious citizens of Chicago. The cam- 
paign will be State-wide. | 

he teachers have appointed an ad 
vertising campaign committee with Wil- 
liam T. McCoy as chairman. Under the 
direction of this committee a series of 
advertisements has been started which 
will be followed up in a logical way so 
as to get over the message to the tax- 
payers. 

The first advertisement in the series 
was headed “School System Faces Cri- 
sis.” It was brought out strongly that 
the schools of Illinois were in danger 
because in five years the resignations 
of teachers had increased 96 per cent. 
The reason for this was assigned as be- 
ing the lack of salary inducement. 

The campaign is being backed by va 
rious parents’ organizations and wom 
en’s clubs. It also has received the 
cordial endorsement of some newspa- 
pers. The teachers expect to arouse 
citizens generally to a more vivid reali- 
zation of the conditions and thus get 
public sentiment in such a_ state that 
the various school boards will feel jus 
tified in raising teachers’ salaries to the 
desired figure. 


H. Frank Smith With Ben- 
jamin Sherbow 


H. Frank Smith, recently assistant 
manager of the publicity department of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., New 
York, is now associated with Benjamin 
Sherbow, type consultant, New York. 

Mr. Smith is succeeded by Norman 
S. Githens, who has been a member of 
the publicity department for four 
years. 


Goes to Firestone Export De- 
partment 

* L. V. McCarty, formerly with the 
Martin V. Kelley Company, advertising 
agency, Toledo, Ohio, and later on the 
advertising staff of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company, Akron, is now 
with the New York export advertising 
office of the Firestone Company in 
sales-promotion work. 
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The _ following 
Pitiful piece of “public- 


Publicity ity” matter wan- 
dered into the editor’s basket the 
other day, and though we are not 
exactly a Sunday paper, we are 
glad to print the item, so kindly 
sent us by the Associated Dress 
Industries of America. Here it 
is in full: 

“For Sunday paper: 

“There will be no over-produc- 
tion of dresses for the spring and 
summer of 1920 if the Associated 
Dress Industries of America suc- 
ceeds in its campaign which has 
been started, to urge manufac- 
turers and jobbers to operate close 
to shore, and prevent a condition 
from arising whereby large stocks 
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of merchandise will be in evidence 
when the season comes to a close, 

“A statement to this effect was 
issued yesterday by the -national 
organization of dress manufac- 


turers, through its executive di- 
rector, David N. Mosessohn, who 
declared that the organization will 
use every effort to warn manu- 
facturers against an over-produc- 
tion of popular price merchandise, 
Mr. Mosessohn said there are no 
fears of any over-production of 
the high-grade merchandise, but 
that last season particularly an 
ovet-production of cheap mer- 
chandise was in evidence, with the 
result that many wholesalers sus- 
tained severe losses on account of 
offering the goods that they were 
caught with at considerably re- 
duced prices. 

“*The manufacturers and jobe 
bers of popular price dresses are 
exercising caution,’ said Mr. 
Mosessohn, ‘Because several large 
orders are placed at the beginning 
of the season it is not necessarily 
indicative that a continuation of 
demand will follow, and all inter- 
ests will profit by a more careful 
method of operation for the com- 
ing season. It behooves the whole- 
salers of popular price dresses to 
be cautious insofar as production 
is concerned, and this warning is 
issued at a time when it can do 
some good if it is followed.’” 

Just what Mr. Mosessohn hoped 
to gain by having this published 
escapes for the moment our com- 
prehension. 

At a time when the world 
hungry for staple goods at a 
popular price—when the cry for 
increased production has gone 
forth in all parts of the land— 
when the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association and individuals 
in all parts of the country are co- 
operating with the Department of 
Justice in an attempt to get people 
interested in economy merchan- 
dise, why does th® executive di- 
rector of the dress association 
declare “that the organization will 
use every effort to warn manu 
facturers against an over-produc- 
tion of popular price merchant 
dise ?” 

Even the good old law of supply 
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and demand, so often invoked by 
men who are making money from 
a scarcity of goods, doesn’t have 
a fair chance to function, when it 
is cleverly suggested that produc- 
tion be curtailed. Make all the 
high-priced goods you please, but 
go easy on the merchandise the 
average family can afford. Don’t 
believe the economists who say we 
need big production—that there is 
no such thing as over-production 
of popular price staples—keep 
goods scarce and high-priced— 
people have to have them! What 
sort of philosophy is this for the 
present times of soaring prices 
and discontent? 

The press agent who quoted 
Mr. Mosessohn has never ap- 
parently thought of the idea that 
a demand for popular price mer- 
chandise might be created, suffi- 
ciently large to take up any 
possible production. He might re- 
ceive a hint along these lines froni 
the California raisin or walnut 
growers. Letting part of the crop 
go unharvested to keep prices up 
is an outworn philosophy, since 
progressive farmers learned bet- 
ter methods of advertising and 
merchandising. 

Where has the Associated Dress 
Industries of America been lately? 
The ostrich doesn’t see the storm 
approaching if he keeps his head 
buried—but it’s coming just the 
same, 

When dress manufacturers ex- 
plain high costs, they have a con- 
venient habit of placing most of 
the blame on high-priced labor, 
and they often complain bitterly 
of poor production on the part of 
the individual worker. Restriction 
of production becomes an eco- 
nomic crime when a worker prac- 
tices it—what is it when advised 
by an association? 





The Advertis- Mavufacturers 
ingEndofthe “%°, ate. inter- 


ested in the con- 
Chain-Store tinued growth 
Problem and __ prosperity 
of the retail store—and this 
means all manufacturers who 


have built up advertising good 
will .for their products —are 


watching the growth of the chain 
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momentous thing. 
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store idea with more apprehension 
than amusement. They are at 
last up against a real battle where 
there can be no backing out or 
letting down except at the cost of 
disaster. It represents one of the 
greatest advertising and selling 
problems of a generation in com- 
parison with which retail mail- 
order looks puny. 

But advertising just the same 
can turn the trick for the manu- 
facturer and the retailer in this 
The way to 
give advertising a chance to show 
its powers in this direction is to 
make a widespread effort to sell 
the independent retail store as an 
institution. The general effect is 
bound to be helpful because it will 
put the retail store on record as 
having a certain reputation and 
then the natural thing will be for 
the store to try to live up to that 
reputation. If the manufacturers 
could get together in a campaign 
of this kind all the better. But if 
not then let numerous campaigns 
be conducted. 

It cannot be denied that the re- 
tail store right now is, to a certain 
degree, in bad repute with the 
people. Call this unfair or unjust 
if you like, but the fact remains. 
No matter who is responsible for 
this condition it is here. Making 
fretful denials of profiteering 
charges and trying to shift along 
the blame is not going to help the 
retailer a bit. People have got 
the idea that they are being 
gouged. They are in some in- 
stances. This is the condition that 
gives the chain-store man the op- 
portunity of a lifetime. That he 
is making abundant hay while the 
sun shines is shown by accounts 
of astonishing chain-store devel- 
opment that have appeared in re- 
cent issues of Printers’ INK. 

A lot of retailers who are now 
in business are going to fall by the 
wayside before all this is over 
with. They may just as well go 
now as any time. Through their 
inability or unwillingness to 
measure up to the constantly 
growing modern standard they 
can expect nothing but increasing 
difficulties as the days go by. May 
they rest in peace. But there are 
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plenty of aggressive and virile 
retailers who are willing to pay 
the price of success. If some- 
body will show them how, they 
will be found ready to do their 
part in the great struggle to keep 
the independent retail store on the 
map. Much has been said in these 
columns and elsewhere as to the 
incompetence of the retailer. Even 
so it must not be forgotten that 
the right kind is in the majority. 

The manufacturer’s service de- 
partment that will speak out 
plainly, telling the retailer what he 
ought to do to make his store 
worthy of being advertised to the 
people in an institutional way, will 
be sure of a hearing. Mr. Retailer 
sees the handwriting on the wall. 
If you doubt this just read the re- 
iterated warnings that are appear- 
ing in retail journals. He knows 
he has to do something. Never 
was there a time when real service 
for the retailer meant so much. 

While the manufacturer is about 
it he may as well get right on a 
few things himself. One of these 
is’ in knowledge of the retailer. 
There has been too much long- 
distance theorizing in retailers’ 
helps as Printers’ INK has said 
many times. This has got to be 
gone into seriously and thorough- 
ly. To send a lot of these clever 
desk men out into the tall grass 
right now to study the retailer in 
his own habitat would cost a little 
time and money as well as involve 
a certain breaking away from 
prejudice and tradition. But it 
would be a manifestation of ad- 
vertising and selling wisdom that 
would bring dividends for many 
a day. Also it would work out 
to make the picking for the chain 
store not quite so easy. 


Trade-mark From the point 


of view of the 
Rights and average business 
the Peace man, the dead- 
Treaty lock at Washing- 

ton over the ratification of the 
Peace Treaty may appear of only 
academic interest. Practically 
speaking, the war is over, and it 
has been over for a long time. 
Most of the restrictions upon the 
conduct of business have been re- 


moved. Trade is steadily adjust- 
ing itself to the facts of the case, 
and facts are facts—treaty or not. 
All of which is true enough so 
far as it goes. But the fact that 
the other Allied nations have rati- 
fied the treaty while the United 
States has not is quite likely to 
cause serious losses to many indi- 
viduals, particularly as regards 
trade-mark rights and patent 
rights in those countries which 
are: still technically our enemies. 
It must be remembered that 
from the declaration of war, the 
rights to industrial property (such 
as patents or trade-marks) of citi- 
zens or subjects. of an enemy 
nation were suspended. And it is 
provided in the Peace Treaty that 
these rights may be revived under 
certain specific conditions. For 
example, the treaty gives the in- 
ventor or the applicant for trade- 
mark registration six months in 
which to claim priority on ap- 
plications filed subsequent to Aug- 
ust 1, 1913; one year within which 
to take action in pending cases, to 
pay taxes accrued, etc.; and two 
years within which to effect actual 
working of the invention where 
the law requires it in order to 
secure rights. Each of those terms 
— the se a 
of the treaty, namely, Janua ; 
= January 


But the United States did not 
ratify, and its citizens are not en- 
titled to take advantage of these 
terms, which have already begun 
to run. The period of six months, 
for example, in which claims of 
priority may be filed, will expire 
on July 10, 1920. If the deadlock 
lasts that long, the rights of those 
who have applications pending 
will be lost unless special action 
is taken to secure them. And in 
the meantime it should not be 
forgotten that the citizens of 
those nations which have ratified 
the treaty are at liberty to pros- 
ecute their claims, some of which 
may conflict with American rights. 

Industrial property of this char- 
acter is of such immense impor- 
tance that it constitutes an imme- 
diate and pressing reason for urg- 
ing more progress and less politics 
in dealing with the treaty. 
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EastIs Not West 


It may be in some things—but not in society and sports. 


Westerners and easterners summer at different places, 
hear different operas, see different paintings, golf and 
ride and skate at different places with different people. 
It is natural, then, that they should be interested in 
different class magazines. 

FASHION-ART is the one society-fashion magazine 
offering to the cultured women of the middle west an 
attractive, intimate and authoritative resumé. 

It is often that women will demand the very hat, gown 
or slipper illustrated in an advertisement. They must be 


right if in FASHION-ART. 


FASHION-ART 


RICHARD A. PICK, Publisher, Eastera Office—Aeolian Bldg., 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 33. W. 42nd St., New York 
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AMEN ey 


DESIGNING 
LETTERING 


for those who 
desire the best. 


DEININGER 
262 W 24 th St. New York 
Telephone. Chelsea 1930 
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Want More Mail Orders? 


“Pallen’s new mail order Device” 
will land more cash orders per thou- 
sand mailed than any circularizing 
you ever tried. State your business 
for real sample. 


J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, 0. 

















A young man 25 years old and a col- 
lege graduate is now specializing in 
trade paper work, writing copy, mak- 
ing layouts, handling art, engravings, 
etc. He desires a position with a con- 
cern doing a higher type of work and 
which will include the writing of con- 
sumer copy. This man has studied 
the various phases of advertising at 
Columbia and New York Universities 
under Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Farrar and 
Mr. Hotchkiss. “M. B.,” Box 54, P. I. 





Production and Contact 


Quality man, publishing and factory ex- 
perience, knows printing, Emegraphy. 
engraving, copy and layout, paper work, 
shipping, stock-control. Takes responsi- 
bility, gets things done painlessly, wants 
hard work. Age 35, young enough for 
pep, old enough for commonsense. Sal. 
ary commensurate with ability. “W.C.,” 
Box 56, Printers’ Ink. 





“The Picture from 
Home” 


(Continued from page 43) 
last Summer, about the time th 
27th Division came home, we rap 
a picture of a fine old gentlemap 
and his daughter standing by a 
open Fifth Avenue window. She 
was making an autographic ree 
Troops were marching 
and the triumph arch was fai 
visible. The display line r 
“The Day That Will Never Come 
Again.” Then followed a hum 
dred or so words of text, dome 
not in four days but in five mii 
utes, text that I felt was full 
thrill and sentiment and selling 
force. Nobody has ever told me 
that that was a good advertise 
ment. I wonder if I should not 
have quit after writing the head- 
line! 

We are all agreed that adver- 
tising should be truthful, should 
not exaggerate. After that isn't 
it really a matter of hunches? 


Flaherty and Dewitt Leave 
New York “Herald” 


Frank B. Flaherty, pattie and gen- 
eral manager of the New York Herald 
and the Evening Telegram, has re 
signed. Mr. Flaherty was an employee 
of James Gordon Bennett for thirty 
years. His resignation was entirely due, 
it is stated, to poor health. ; 

Edwin D. DeWitt, advertising d 
rector of the Herald, has retired, f 
lowing the purchase of the paper by 
Frank A. Munsey. 


Cedric H. Smith, recently advertising 
manager of the Cable Company, B 
maker, Chicago, is now with — 
Wasey & Co., advertising agency, 
the same city. He will go to Akron, 
O., where he will have charge of the 
Goodyear account for the Erwin, Wasey 
organization. Mr. Smith has been sue 
ceeded as advertising manager of the 
Cable comeasy by E. L. Hadley, who 
formerly had been his assistant. 








Do You Need a High Grade 
SALES MANAGER ? 


Now employed by prominent manu- 
facturer, but seeks larger oppor- 
tunity. College graduate. 30 years 
old. Will expect and can earn_at- 
tractive salary. Address N. S., Box 
53, Printers’ Ink. 











Price $1.00 “PHONE” "!780U7 Bau 
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Get this 


a “Book of Facts” 


on a concentrated 
One Billion Dollar Market 


If you are now selling in Brooklyn or 
contemplating entering this 
field you will find this book a 


Valuable Aid 


Write for Booklet “PK”, Rates, etc. 
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Britton Printing Company 


Printing for Advertisers 


CATALOGS + MAGAZINES 
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IT REQUIRES ORGANIZATION TO 
PU leisy Vemg el?) mi clelej em, lei? \ Al, len 


WE HAVE BEEN ORGANIZED SINCE I895 
EQUIPPED TO DELIVER THE BEST POSSIBLE 
WORK IN THE LEAST POSSIBLE TIME 


THE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO. 
’ PHOTO ENGRAVERS ° 


225 WEST 39 STREET, NEW YORK Amenican press ASSOCIATION BLDG. | 














Little 


The 


| Mba! salesman recognizes the 
invisible mental barrier which 
the prospect raises in self-defence 
against the salesman’s personality 
and persuasiveness. Break through 
the barrier and the sale is surer 
to be made. 

One salesman of the 
master’s acquaintance accom- 
plishes this by saying to his pros- 
pect: “Now in explaining this to 
you to-day I am not going to ask 
for your order because I realize, 
as you do, that it is an important 
proposition and you will want to 
go into the matter deliberately.” 
Feeling then that he is not to be 
pressed for his signature, the 
prospect listens without the usual 
resistance to conviction. 

Some would exclaim that you 
would thus lose many orders be- 
cause of the prospect changing 
his mind or through opening the 
doors to competitive argument. 
While this is probably true, the 
salesman in question says: “If I 
have thoroughly sold my prospect 
I have no fear for the order, that 
will come just naturally. As a 
matter of fact many of them sign 
up immediately in spite of my 
declaration, but as to the others I 
try to make my arguments so 
clear and sound and get such full 
agreement that the prospective 
customer wants to buy of his own 
accord without necessity of urg- 
ing.” 

Different articles of course re- 
quire different methods; and this 
thought might not possibly applv 
to a proposition involving a small 
sum or for resale merchandise ; 
but for a specialty proposition, 
running into large figures, where 
more than one visit is usually in 
any case required. there is an idea 
here worth thinking over. 

* * * 


Can clothes hope to make a 
man feel perfectly at home out 
of his own element? The ques- 
tion is answered affirmatively by 
the Royal Tailor advertising of 
recent months. The Schoolmas- 


School- 


Schoolmaster’ 
Classroom 


ter has received a number of i 
teresting queries regarding the 
ethics and bed-rock common sense 
of a Royal Tailor page directed 
to the American farmery |. ‘ 

Its illustration shows a well seb 
up young farmer occupying the 
position of honor at a conferente 
table, around which four men afe. 
seated. And while no names afe 
mentioned, it is perfectly easy fo 
determine that these men afe 
Messrs. Rockefeller, Schwab, Ford, 
and Morgan. The artist has, ® 
fact, secured exceptionally faith 
ful likenesses. 

Here is what the advertisement 
says: 

“The farmer is no longer mere 
ly a servant of big business. To 
day he is one of its masters. He 
sits in the councils of Wall Street; 
he is an important factor and of 
ten a majority stockholder in out 
great corporations; his chair is 
near the head of the table in many 
of our most powerful directorates, 

“Proportionately, you wii find 
as many well dressed men to-day 
in the lodge halls of the average 
small town as you will find in the 
lounge rooms of the fashionable 
New York or Chicago club. For 
the farmer to-day is a_tailor- 
dressed man. When the directors 
of a country bank assemble, they 
stack up quite as smartly in tail 
or-grooming as a similar meeting 
at 26 Broadway.” 

The Schoolmaster lives a part 
of each year in one of these typi 
cal small towns, and takes excep- 
tion to the suggestion of this ad- 
vertisement that the average farm- 
er is a Beau Brummell. He is 
neatly garbed, but we do not find 
him togged out after the fashion 
of the college boy and the sleek 
make-up of the New York club. 

We are just wondering if state 
ments of this character do not 
have a tendency to over-shoot the 
mark. Exaggeration of any kind, 
in advertising, is a doubtful prac- 
tice. 
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AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


Official Organ of American Ci Mfrs., 
$000 copies monthly, reaching hardware 
dealers and jobbers. Sample on request. 


15 Park Row New York 


If You File Rate Cards 
You Need 
Barbour's Rate Sheets 
Write Us Today 


OSTAGE 


The 25¢ monthly magazine that 
tells how to transact 
by mail—Advertising, Selling, Collect- 
ing, Catalogs, Booklets, Circulars, 
Letters, Ofhce Systems, penser Ay ving 
Ideas. Send $1.00 for 6 mont 


POSTAGE, One Madison Ave., N. Y. 











gidvertising 
wv Electros 





Over 6,000 sales ex 
. Published monthly by leading clear- 
ing house for sales information. 
Seagle Copy 25 —— 


Send one $j ~ hte 
Saleemen's 




















YOU CANNOT BLY OLR IDEA 
UNLESS IT WILL SELL YOUR GOODS 


B<B Sicn Co... 
341-347 Fifth Ave NY 


+ 
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Here is a question to put be 
fore the class: should advertise. 
ments in which figures of women 
appear and which are intended to 
appeal to women exclusively, be 
drawn by women? 

An__ advertising manageress 
claims that it should be an almost 
inflexible rule. 

“Mere man,” she declares, “will 
never be equipped with sufficient 
information of a technical char 
acter to draw the feminine frills 
correctly. In some way or other, 
he will trip up and do a thing 
which is ridiculous in the eyes of 
women, 

“And women are most exacting 
critics of advertising. They will 
forget the mission of the copy and 
its message, while fussing over 
some unimportant detail of dress 
or millinery. Nor will she for- 
give such errors. She goes so far 
as to point them out to others—in 
laughing derision. 

“T grant you that there are men 
artists who make a study of the 
changing modes and fashions and 
who come very near perfection 
in presenting them, but there will 
be some weakness, some mistake. 
Perhaps it may mean only not 
looking far enough ahead to take 
care of the change in style that is 
certain to occur. 

“Advertising illustrations are 
made up, at times, long in advance 
of their actual appearance. Only 
a woman would take the trouble 
to say: ‘Such and such a gown 
will be worn then.’ 

“Art schools are turning out 4 
continuous stream of women, 
educated to do the very things 
that advertising demands—do 
them promptly, sympathetically 
and with full understanding of the 
requirements. The trouble is, 
Man blocks the road. He will not 
give them an opportunity. They 
take it for granted that no 
woman artiet can be practical, 
because of some ghostly recollec- 
tion of a past day. 

“There is appearing now, in the 
newspapers in New York, a series 
of exquisite pen drawings by a 
woman, for the Bell Telephone 
Company. This campaign is @ 
drive for girl employees. 
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“I have heard ever so many 
women commend these delicate 
designs and point out their cor- 
rectness of detail in matters of 
dress. The artist has put in a 
little something that is difficult to 
define—late patterns, shirt waists 
that are seen on the city streets to- 
day or will be seen to-morrow, 
novelty lapels, all the fine artistry 
of seams and stitches and frills 
and furbelows. Make no mistake, 
these extra touches have much to 
do with the success of the cam- 
paign. There is a realism about 
the illustrations that gives them 
added drawing power. 

“You advertising men—encour- 
age the young women who come 
into your office with their port- 
folios of samples—and dreams. 
They are becoming an essential 
part of your own work.” 

x* *« * 


A successful sales promotion 
manager was telling the School- 
master the other day about some 
of the principles that get the best 
results in direct-mail advertising. 

“The trouble with many sales 
letters,” he said, “is that they are 
couched in too formal and stilted 
language. They sound as if they 
were dressed in their Sunday 
clothes. They are sometimes too 
dignified to accomplish their own 
purpose. They are apt to get the 
prospect into a formal and digni- 
fied state of mind. 

“When I sit down to write a 
sales letter, I always write it to 
one man. He is a regular cus- 
tomer of ours, and generally re- 
sponds to any good offer. In my 
imagination, I bring him into my 
office and put him down in a chair 
on the other side of my desk. 
Then I proceed to tell him my 
story. I write my letter as near 
as possible as I talk. Consequent- 
ly, my letter is not clogged up 
with heavyweight expressions and 
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and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
Great shortage in offices and apartments. 
This means many new —o = >. 
The owners and are 
them now. They can be reached only by 
advertising in this paper. 


City Hall Square Building, Chicago 
THE AMERICAN RESTAURANT 


Restaurants are a tremendous market 
for foods, supplies and equipment. Can 
we send you an analysis of the field 
and a copy of a delightfully different 
specialized magazine ? 


140 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 

















“Devoted tu everything worn 
on the feet’’ 


We co-operate with agencies 
Ask us how! 
155 North Clark Street, Chicago 














- 
I Want 
An Interview 


with a sales executive, in or near 
Philadelphia, who needs an ad- 
vertising man of wide national 
merchandising experience at his 
elbow. I can earn my salary 
stopping the leaks in any appro- 
priation of $75,000 or more. I 
am thoroughly familiar with 
handling dealers, and can prepare 
and route a national campaign in 
every detail. Copy.chief and 
general manager of a_ national 
agency of high standing for 
seven years. The opportunity is 
more important to me than the 
salary figure. 


Address K. C., Box 55 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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are 


SMITH, DENNE & : MOORE 


56) 10), Be 
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I wish to correspond with an advertis- 
ing agency requiring the services of a 
male copywriter who has created ad- 
vertising of unusual power. Am now 
employed by a nationally known adver- 
tising agency. Would consider $6000 
contingent on increased compensation 
commensurate with the order of abil- 
ity shown. Address H. C. J., 833 Peo- 
ples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 





10,000 Letter Heads $25.00 


Extra good grade bond paper. Highest qual- 
ity printing. Dust proof packages. A 100 
PER CENT SAVING AND BETTER 
LOOKING LETTERS. Send for samples. 


Sprinkle Brothers, Printers 
Martinsburg, West Va. 








When you advertise 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
don’t forget to insure the co-opera- 


tion of retailers by including a 
schedule of dca'er copy in the 


RETAIL LEDGER 


Twice a Month; Sub. $1.00 a Year 














LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


The all - the - year - round 
automobile advertising 
medium in the land of 
sunshine. Complete motor 
section each Saturday. 


DAILY CIRCULATION 


123,305 
Charter Member A. B.C. 
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terms like “Notwithstanding,” 
“Nevertheless,” “We beg to call 
your attention to,” “Trusting that 
we may be favored with an early 
reply,” etc. I use the common- 
every-day language, such as is 
apt to pass between one business 
man and another. By talking my 
letter, instead of writing it, I work 
myself up to a stage where I am 
carried along by my own mo- 
mentum, so to speak. I get into 
a glow about my own proposition, 
and hence, manage to put some of 
the enthusiasm into my letter that 
serves to overcome the chilliness 
which is apt to go with written 
words, 

“In short, when I write a let- 
ter, I don’t do it as if I were ad- 
dressing a conference of dignified 
benches, but the every-day sort of 
fellows who know a good thing 
when they see it.” 


Harvey C. Kendall, who has been 
secretary and general manager of the 
Golden Rod Ice Cream Company, Fre 
mont, Neb., has purchased an interest 
in the Fremont Evening Tribune, of 
which he will be advertising manager. 


GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


) A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders 3%x6% in. $8.00 
Each additional thousand 2.8 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in.... 108 
Each additional thousand 3.8 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in.... 
Each additional thousand 48 
FREE—our large package of sample 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printes 
525 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














Le Nouvelliste 
of Lyons 


The best result getter in pro- 
vincial France and indispensable 
to all advertisers in the wealthy 
Lyons district. 








Illustration - Desi 
¢ Lettering 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 





Experienced salesman wanted. Good op- 
oo emg with a high-grade shoe and 
eather business journal. Write, giving 
full particulars, to J. G. Brown, 41 Park 
Row, New York. 


Exceptional opportunity for advertising 
man to take sales management of com- 
pany producing highest grade sales lit- 
erature. State qualifications fully. Box 
432, Printers’ Ink. 


Editor for Make-Up 


For Women’s Publication, 
Must understand color work. Address 
Box 452, care of Printers’ Ink. 











Space buyer and order clerk wanted for 
New York advertising agency. Good 
opportunity to become associated with 
growing concern. Applications will be 
considered in strictest confidence. Give 
fell details. Address A. S. W., Box 
448, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—Man capable of taking charge 
of our Art Department. Send samples 
of ym work with first application and 
with these a pencil cartoon illustrating 
why you want to come to the South- 
west. All samples promptly returned. 
Want man of exceptional ability. State 
age, salary wanted, past connections 
and when you could report for work. 
Keeshen Advertising Company, Okla- 
homa City. 


Trade Paper Representatives 
Rapidly growing technical trade publica- 
tion wants live representatives in several 
important territories, including New Eng- 
land (Boston Office), Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh or Cleveland and Pacific Coast (San 
Francisco or Seattle). Member A.B.C. 
and Associated Business Papers. Exclu- 
sive territory. State previous experience 
and papers you are representing at pres- 
ent. Address Confidential, Box 433, P- - 


. > 
Circulation Manager 
. Anew national publication that has won 
immediate recognition and widespread 
endorsement because of its excellent 
quality and the vital need for such a 
periodical offers an opportunity to some 
man of exceptional character and ability 
to become its circulation manager. 











If you are interested in joining an or- 
Sanization that is backed by New Eng- 
land men of the highest character and 
of national prominence; if you wish to 

me connected with an undertaking 
that has all the elements of rapid ex- 
pansion; if you think you can measure 
up to a position of real responsibility, 
Write us fully regarding yourself and 
ten Qualifications. Your reply will be 

Id in strictest confidence. Box 445, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—Local advertising man to rep- 
resent established moe azine in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Cleveland, St. Louis and Kansas 
City. Circulation 60,000. Subscription 
price $3 a year. Commission basis; no 
drawing account. Address Box 444, 
Printers’ Ink. 





HIGH GRADE PUBLICITY MAN 
By well-established Omaha finan- 
cial institution, A-1 references 
required showing capability to 
romote its business in a 

by advertising literature 
and personal activities. Address 
Box 431, Printers’ Ink. 


manaati 





District advertising representative want 

ed by publishing -house, publishing sev- 

eral class publications in each of the 

following cities: 

Chicago, Rochester, 

Indianapolis, Philadelphia, 

Da: Boston, 
Hartford 


Part time required on 
Names of prospects 
present connections 

Box 441, Printers’ Ink. 


and other cities, 
commission basis. 
supplied. State 
and experience. 





We want a man who can write motion 
picture scenarios that will measure up 
to the demands of executives of large 
industrial concerns. 

We serve national advertisers, manu- 
facturers, and others who require writ- 
ten scenarios so that they may visualize 
in advance what we propose to do in 
filling their motion picture needs. 

Our connections with many of the big 
industrial people of the country enable 
us to offer to the right man a rare op- 
portunity in a rich field. Address Box 
454, Printers’ Ink. 





ARE YOU A BIG LEAGUE 
ADVERTISING SALE ? 
If you are, here’s a $10,000 job for you. 
If you know advertising and advertis- 
ing salesmanship, we want you and you 
want us, 
Our proposition is a $10,000 job, but it 
can’t be filled by a second-string man. 
You may be filling a job at $200 a week, 
or you may have filled one at $100 a 
month. 
But if you are ambitious, unmarried, 
willing to spend four-fifths of your time 
in-traveling and possess the courage and 
personality that win, then we want to 
tie up to you. 
We want an advertising salesman and 
not a copy writer or an office man. Our 
proposition is strictly on commission 
basis and will ap only to those who 
have confidence in their ability. Write 
and tell us what you are. x 442, 
Printers’ Ink. 


- 
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MANAGER FOR MAIL ORDER DE- 
PARTMENT OF A —sn a AM 


TIES FOR ADVANCEMENT LIMIT- 
ED ONLY BY YOUR OWN ABILITY. 
STATE AGE, pac eet EXPERI- 
ENCE. IF YoU HA ANY EX- 
ehrece =e a 1@ DIAMONDS, 

ATCHE EWELR BY 


MATL DO Nor. HESITATE TO AP- 
PLY FOR THE POSITION. BOX 
443, PRINTERS’ INE. 


MEN OF UNUSUAL ABILITY 


Are you aware that many, many oppor- 
tunities of just the type you desire are 
to be had, but that you cannot, for cer- 
tain and material reasons, negotiate for 
them without jeopardizing your present 
connection ? 

I personally conduct confidentiat nego- 





tiations for clients in such a way as to: 


insure maximum salary and congenial 
environment. I welcome the “difficult 
and unusual”’ case. 
PAUL ZERRAHN, 
42 West 39th Street, New York. 











An established weekly periodical, 
located in New York, of the 
highest standing in its field, and 
with an unusually broad logical 
market, is looking for a _ thor- 
oughly experienced circulation 
manager, one with the ability and 
initiative to take full charge of 
both mail and newsstand sales. 


With every co-operation, he will 
be given opportunity to build his 
own organization and develop his 
own ideas; and will be paid as 
liberal a salary as his ability and 
experience justify—and more. Or 
a commission arrangement if he 
prefers. 


This job offers a man’s-size fu- 
ture, a really out-of-the-ordinary 
chance for a constructive builder 
of permanent circulation, on a 
periodical whose worth is already 
proved, but which offers every 
promise of much larger further 
success. 


In answering it will be obviously 
desirable to give—in strict confi- 
dence it is needless to say—the 
fullest details of yourself and your 
past circulation work. Financia, 
Box 455, Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED—An ambitious young mag 
between 28 and 35 with advertising ex 
perience, retail hardware experience and 
at least high school education, capable 
of writing copy, planning window dis 
plays, familiar with modern retail hard 
ware merchandising methods. Write 
full particulars in first lette:, giving edy 
cation, experience, references, salary re 
quired. Good position for right man 
ox 447, Printers’ Ink. 





Rate Man and 
Office Manager 


Wanted by a Philadelphia advertising 
agency working only on national a 
counts. An exceptional opportunity for 
the man who can qualify for the posi- 
tion. It calls for expert knowl 

newspapers, magazines and ftradé 

cations and their rates—as they 

today. Also for experience and proved 
ability in the management of office details 
in a national advertising agency. In ap 
plying make your letter complete enough 
in information to warrant appointment 


for interview. Box 435, Printers’ Ink 





MISCELLANEOUS 





N. ¥. STATE WEEKLY FOR SALE 
Cleared owner $3,801.31 for 1919 
$2,500 cash. Balance like rent. Aé 
dress Box 434, care Printers’ Ink, 
N. Y. City. 








To Manufacturers—Pharo specializes on 
writing, sketching, printing, bright & 
culars, which help mightily pushin 
specialty you ba ee Address Bure 
631 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


WANTED—A FARMERS’ LIST 


A nation-wide list of farmers who are 
good buying prospects for stump pullers. 
Prefer list of retired stump puller com 
cern. Send description, date compiled, 
and costs. Box 457, Printers’ Tak. 








Ranier Delivery Car, %-ton, 
full panel body, in good condi- 
tion, desirable for use for de- 
livering printed matter. We 
will give satisfactory demonstra- 
tion. Bargain price. 240 East 
45th St. Vand’t $715. 


Printing | Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
American Type. Founders’ Products 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery of Every Description 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
Ninety-six Beekman St. 
New York City 
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FOR SALE—One of the oldest and 
largest farm journals in the south. Only 
publication of its kind in that section. 
Astrictly paying proposition. Reasons for 
selling gladly stated to prospective buy- 
ers. rite immediately for full particu- 
lars. Address Box 22, Jacksonville, Fla. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
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Can you use the services of a 
young lady who will relieve you of all 
detail; thoroughly experienced and ready 
to make your interests her own; highly 
trained in English; would be valuable 
assistant to advertising manager; knows 
how to handle printing, and engravings? 
Box 456, Printers’ Ink. 





Business Paper Manager with thorough 
training on weekly trad e publication 
_ =~ Eight years’ experience. 

Age 28 tarting salary $3,600. Box 
458, Printers’ Ink. 


Space buyer and office executive of 16 
years’ experience desires a position with 
an agency where a good future is assured. 
Married, sober, honest and industrious. 
Address Box 450, Printers’ Ink. 


Young man, 24, desires position with a 
reliable, growing advertising department 
ora concern where, by hard work, there 
will be an assured future. Commercial 
art student; one year’s advertising expe- 
rience. Box 453, Printers’ Ink. 


LITERARY WORK—Young woman of 
ability and experience desires position 
where initiative, good judgment and ar- 
tistic taste will be appreciated. Proof- 
reader, editor of house-organ, and ailied 
experience. Write Box 451, P. I. 


YOUNG ADVERTISING MAN 
Who knows printing, engraving and 
production work, is assistant to service 
man in one of the largest agencies in 
New York, wants to understudy good 
copy or contact man. Writes easily. 
Good education. Best references. Box 
439, Printers’ Ink. 


A MAN OF EXPERIENCE AND 
RELIABILITY 

seeks position: where initiative and 
judgment can be best utilized. Good 
executive. Thorough knowledge of 
stationery, paper and printing. Under- 
stands modern publicity methods and 
has “ideas” on tap. Address Box 449, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager 


of weekly newspaper formerly. 


Now Open to Take Ona Few Accounts 
Who Need Only Part, Time Handling 


Small weekly eetelnes’ fee. Will take 
Complete Charge Planning, 
Copy Production. 


Box 438, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager 
He heads a young advertising agency in 
New York, but wants to grow with a 
Sieeeasive concern in a city not as large. 

¢ knows merchandising, has ideas, and 
can originate earnest selling copy. He 
has studied trade conditions around the 
world, during four years abroad. He 
has touched a number of lines, with his 
widest experience in the sporting goods 
and electrical lines. He is 31 years old 
and is married. Printers’ Ink has pub- 
lished and oad for the work of his pen. 
Address K. K. S., Box 440, Printers’ Ink. 


























FRENCH SPEAKING AMERICAN 
(Now in U. 8. A.) 
Seeks position as foreign sales manager 
or representative with reliable American 
house planning to definitely establish itself 
in France. I have experience in merchan- 
dising and advertising. Also, thorough 
knowledge of French customs, having 
served there 3 years in special govern- 
ment work (with the French), Dal, 
616 Maison Blanche Blidg., New Orleans. 


ARTIST 


with many years of agency experience 
in all branches of advertising art, seeks 
connection with agency, trade paper or 
advertiser with opport: nity ae irect art 
activities—pot just job. Am 
open for inimédiate ecetbe with re- 
liable firm that can furnish future. 
H. J., 252 Aetna St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Advertising Manager’s Assistant—Prac- 
tical diversified experience in copy-writing, 
layout and production work. as adver- 
tising manager of a department store do- 
ing two million dollars worth of business. 
Had charge of production—layouts, buy- 
ing of printing materials, engravings, etc., 
for an organization of 15,000 members. 
Service and layout work on a prominent 
class magazine. Now with men’s clothing 
concern. Box 437, care of Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Position as office manager, 
assistant manager or cashier with grow- 
ing organization, where advancement is 
limited only to ability of occupant. Have 
knowledge of advertising copy and make- 
up. My ambition has outgrown my pres- 
ent responsible position as bonded time- 
keeper with southern California sugar 
company. Am owner of multigraph print 
shop which will either sell or ies ie 
services. Married, age 30, notary public. 
Can furnish first- class references. Will- 
ing to go anywhere, even abroad. Ger- 
many preferred. Salary $2,700, exclu- 
sive of multigraph service, with advance- 
ments on proven ability. Address Carl 
L. Rassau, Chino, California. 


DISPLAY MAN AND 
DESIGNER 


Desires connection with a manufacturer 
of nationally advertised product or line. 

A en -grade man of experience, who 
is capable of originating practical win- 
dow display and advertising ideas and 
carrying the work to completion. 

Can develop and maintain a window 
display service to dealers that will bring 
results. Knows advertising and has 
helped to solve some of the problems 
of getting advertised goods into con- 
sumers’ hands. 

A direct connection with sales or ad- 
vertising manager is preferred, where 
salary and future is limited to own 
initiative. Box 436, Printers’ Ink. 
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7 It is color that gives to 
F life its exaltation and en- 
é thusiasm. 

: 6 So in advertising— 


: color is the big factor that 
% ; gives life and. attention 
‘i: value to your message. 

: Outdoor Advertising 
offers the utmost in 
color that art can pro- 


duce. 
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New York’s newest daily paper, seven 
months old as this is written, announces that 
its net paid circulation now exceeds 


150,000 


Starting on June 26th, 1919, in last place 
among the seven morning and eleven even- 
ing papers of Greater New York, THE 
NEWS has now passed eight of these papers 
in circulation and occupies tenth place in 
the list. While there may be slight changes 


in the ranking of the other papers, as cur- 
rent figures are not available from all of 
them, their relative positions, as they appear 
below, are reasonably accurate. 


When THE NEWS At the Present 
Started Time 


June 26th, 1919 January 24th, 1920 


Here is how the eighteen This is how the eighteen 
papers of Greater New papers of Greater New 
York ranked in point of York now rank in point 
circulation: of circulation: 


1—Journal (Eve.) 1—Journal (Eve.) 
2—World (Morn.) 2—World (Morn. ) 
3—Times (Morn.) 3—Times (Morn.) 
4—World (Eve.) 4—World (Eve.) 
5—American (Morn.) 5—American (Morn.) 
6—Sun (Eve.) 6—Sun (Eve.) 
7—Globe (Eve.) 7—Globe (Eve.) 
8—Telegram (Eve.) 8—Telegram — 
9—Mail (Eve.) 9—Mail (Eve. 
10—Sun (Morn.) >10—THE NEWS 
11—Tribune Giern.) 11—Sun (Morn.) 
12—Herald (Morn.) 12—Tribune (Morn.) 
13—Bklyn. Standard Union 13—Herald (Morn.) 
14—Brooklyn Eagle (Eve.) 14—Brooklyn Standard Union 
by Stee 8 Times (Eve,) 15—Brooklyn Eagle (Eve.) 
6—Brooklyn Citizen (Eve.) 16—Brooklyn Times (Eve.) 
17 Poet (Eve.) 17—Brooklyn Citizen (Eve.) 
18—THE NEWS 18—Post (Eve.) 
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